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SOMETHING REALLY NEW 
FOR SECOND SEMESTER COMPOSITION CLASSES 


BETTER READING 


VOLUME II 
Literature 
By BLair AND GERBER 


A new and unique book to bring added pleasure and skill in reading to your freshman 
composition classes. BETTER READING, Volume II, covering Imaginative Literature, 
is, in the words of its authors “designed to help its readers cultivate skill in understanding 
and appreciating the fiction, drama and poetry which they read, and to help them tell 
what they see and what they find good or bad in works of this kind.” Thus it goes a 
step beyond the traditional freshman reader which is usually just a collection of good 
writings. 

To this end the authors explain and illustrate the many different criteria to be applied 
in judging a piece of imaginative writing. No one standard of criticism is urged or 
recommended; rather the student is encouraged to use a number of “‘yardsticks.”” A wide 
variety of selections, discussion and questions over these selections are the means used 
to “‘put across” the principle of the application of these various standards. 


Selections 


The selections, drawn from widely diverse periods and sources, include short stories by 
Italian, Hebrew, French, English, Russian and American writers. The plays included 
are a classical Greek tragedy, a seventeenth-century French comedy, a nineteenth- 
century Norwegian problem play and an American twentieth-century drama. The 
poetry, presented by periods, ranges from early Hebrew lyrics (psalms) up to such 
modern poets as Walter de la Mare and Robert Frost. 


Editorial Equipment 
In addition to the Introductory Essays for each section, Headnotes, a Biographical Index 


and a Glossary of Literary Terms provide further help toward the enjoyment and use- 
fulness of the book. 


616 PacEs List Price $3.00 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


433 EAST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


G. B. HARRISON'S 


MAJOR PLAYS and the Sonnets 


23 plays; the sonnets; go-page general 
introduction; 31 pages of plates and 
notes; introductions to each play; full 
annotation at the bottom of each page; 
28 appendices on manners and customs. 
1ogo Pages. List Price: $5.50. 


**For one reader at least this volume is the Shakespeare among a 
collection which begins with Pope and ends with Kittredge.”’ 


...+Jacques Barzun in the August 
issue of Harper's Magazine. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


THE BOOK OF THE SHORT STORY 
By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY and ROBESON BAILEY 


HIS revised and enlarged edition is the only book which traces 

and illustrates the full development of the short story form 
from Egyptian and Biblical narrative to the present day. Each of 
the 27 stories included represents an important phase in the evolu- 
tion of this form of literature. A general introduction offers a sur- 
vey of the development of the form, and a preface to each selection 
explains its significance. $3.00 


VOCABULARY BUILDER NOTEBOOK 
By EDWARD J. KILDUFF and J. HAROLD JANIS 


HIS handy, check-book size notebook is designed to encourage 

students to develop for themselves an efficient stock of com- 
monly used words. Part I consists of 70 ruled pages on which to 
record new words and their part of speech, pronunciation, defini- 
tion, synonyms and antonyms, and example of use. Part II provides 
ten ruled pages on which to record mispronounced words. Part III 
provides six ruled pages on which to record misspelled words. $.60 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH VERSE 


AND PROSE 
By ROGER S. LOOMIS and RUDOLPH WILLARD 


HE range and richness of English and Scottish literature from 

the Norman Conquest to the Renaissance is amply represented 
in this anthology. Accurate renderings of representative selections 
are presented in language which retains the original flavor of the 
writing, but is intelligible to the modern reader. The authors have 
omitted some works which are easily obtainable elsewhere in 
order to include several less well-known, but important, pieces. 
$4.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 


HARPER & BROTHERS PUBLISHERS 
EXTENDS A CORDIAL INVITATION 
TO COLLEGE ENGLISH TEACHERS 
TO VISIT THE EXHIBIT 


OF THE SENSATIONAL NEW 


American College Dictionary 
TEXT EDITION 
AT THE CONVENTION OF 
THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
AT THE HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


DECEMBER 28, 29, AND 30 
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Second Semester Readings for Freshman English 


A COLLECTION OF READINGS 
FOR WRITERS 


Edited by HARRY SHAW 


This is the best “buy” in its field—an omnibus collection of readings of all 
types, including the complete text of Rélvaag’s famous American novel, 
Giants in the Earth—843 pages. The low price of this volume is possible 
only because it is a reprint of Book III, the Readings, of A Complete 
Course in Freshman English. 


$2.80 


ESSAYS FOR OUR TIME 
Edited by ARNO L. BADER and CARLTON F. WELLS 


A distinctive collection of essays designed to stimulate good student writ- 
ing and thinking by the reading and discussion of contemporary ma- 
terials. All of the sixty essays are discussible or arguable, and all are 
definitely on the freshman level. 


$2.25 


READING THE SHORT STORY 
Edited by HARRY SHAW and DOUGLAS BEMENT 


An attractive anthology of well-selected short stories of today, with a 
full introduction on the technique of the short story and practical study 
aids to teach students to read stories critically and with appreciation. 
Many types of stories are represented. 


$1.75 


FIVE CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PLAYS 


Edited by WILLIAM H. HILDRETH and WILSON R. DUMBLE 


A useful collection of successful Broadway plays selected and edited for 
freshman classes. The plays included are O’Neill’s Ah, Wilderness!, Ander- 
son’s Winterset, Odets’ Waiting for Lefty, Sherwood’s Idiot’s Delight, and 
Of Thee I Sing, by Kaufman and Ryskind. 


$1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS e 49 East 33d Street, New York 16 


Five Reasons Why.... 
TWELVE HUNDRED YEARS 


(THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND) 
Volumes I and II 


Edited by William G. Crane, Wilbur G. Gaffney, 
Don M. Wolfe and Jerome H. Buckley 


deserves your special consideration for survey courses in 
English Literature. 


1. Attractiveness of format and typography is indicative of the high standard 
of craftsmanship used in designing this volume as a permanent possession. 


2. Introductions and notes are lucid, straightforward and factual. In an effort 
to make this text as objective as possible, personal reactions and question- 
able interpretations have been avoided. Care is taken to direct the student’s 
attention to allusions that he might overlook through lack of familiarity 
with history. 


3. Generous representations of each author’s work are included whenever pos- 
sible. Numerous masterpieces have been presented in their entirety. 


4. Based upon the best critical editions, the text is accurate and complete. 
With certain exceptions (notably Chaucer and Burns), spelling and punctu- 
ation have been modernized; the needs of the student rather than the re- 
quirements of the advanced scholar have been the controlling consideration. 


5. Numerous illustrations, carefully selected to make vivid and vital the life 
of the times and to supplement the student’s knowledge of literary history, 
add a final touch of distinction. Of special interest are the attractive end 
papers consisting of a literary map of England prepared especially for this 
text. 

Volume II of this anthology, to be published early in 1949, will complete 

this survey of English literature covering a period of twelve hundred years, be- 

ginning with the “Venerable” Bede and his classic Ecclesiastical History and 
concluding with the late Victorian writers—Yeats, Russell, and Kipling. 


$4.00 


Be sure to get copies of both volumes for your 
free examination. Address your requests to: 


STACKPOLE and HECK 
College Department 
CAMERON AND KELKER STREETS, HARRISBURG, PA. 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 


PREPOSITIONS 


BY JAMES C. FERNALD, LH.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 
8,000 synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 

4,000 antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 


NEW 


College Standard 


DICTIONARY 


EM’:PHA-TYPE €dition 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


1. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary— EM’ PHA’ 

TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those | given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 

2. Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary—EM'-PHA‘TYPE Edition with the 
method of any ry other dictionary. 


3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 


14. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard Dictionary—EM ‘PHA’ 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
grade dictionary. 


5. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM’*PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


COLLEGE 
And for a companion volume a 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


a 


A January Publication 


AMERICAN PUNCTUATION 

Be a By GEORGE SUMMEY, Jr., The Agricultural and Mechanical 

College of Texas 
c is XPLAINS the most useful facts about punctuation and shows 
+e the relation of these facts to the art of writing. It will be of 
value to teachers and students of writing, professional writers 


of all kinds, proofreaders and editors. Based on a study of the actual 
practices of a variety of better American writers of non-fiction. 
$2.50 


ANTHOLOGY OF ROMANTICISM 
Edited by ERNEST BERNBAUM, University of Illinois 


oe a Third Edition, revised and enlarged, in order to keep abreast of the progress of re- 
i >: Y search and criticism of this period. 1,238 pages, $5.00 
ee Coming—2nd Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
ee Be GUIDE THROUGH THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 
ei a : “4 Also by BERNBAUM. Detailed accounts of the lives of the authors, their charac- 
a] Be. ters, purposes, merits, and limitations; critical estimates of their works; and discus- 
a og sions about this era. Designed for use with any group of selections covering this period. 
VICTORIAN PROSE 
ae pes Edited by FREDERICK W. ROE, University of Wisconsin 
Selections from the works of Carlyle, Macaulay, Newman, Mill, Darwin, Froude, Rus- 
a F Pe kin, Arnold, Huxley, Morris, Pater, and Stevenson. 738 pages, $4.50 
3 
a VICTORIAN POETRY 
iied ony Edited by E. K. BROWN, University of Chicago 
# “h Emphasizes the major poets—Tennyson, Browning, Arnold, Swinburne, and Dante 
fo Fe y Gabriel Rossetti. The inclusion of whole pieces rather than excerpts is characteristic 
Oy ee of this volume. 912 pages, $4.50 
RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
i 


RS 15 East 26th Street, N.Y. 10 
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EFFECTIVE BUSINESS WRITING 


By CECIL B. WILLIAMS, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College 


A practical textbook, providing training in the writing of business 
letters. Actual business letters are reproduced to illustrate the funda- 
mental principles. Emphasis is placed on the value of employing the 
right psychology and point of view in determining the content and 
tone of each letter to meet a certain situation. 427 pages, $4.00 


A MANUAL FOR 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By GEORGE SUMMEY, Jr., and JOHN PAUL ABBOTT, The 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


A first-year textbook providing college students with a working body 
of information about good English and about intelligent methods of 
finding material, selecting, planning, writing, and revising. Extensive 
exercises form a comprehensive program of self-development in the 
use of language. 432 pages, $2.50 


ENGLISH ESSENTIALS 


WITH OBJECTIVE EXERCISES 
By PAUL SIDWELL, Purdue Unwwersity 


Sixty-four objective exercises offering a full discussion of all the rules 
on which the exercises are based. No additional text is needed. Exer- 
cises are detachable, but the rules are permanently bound for subse- 
quent reference use. On the inside covers are fifty-six rules used in 
correcting theme errors. 279 pages, $1.75 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, N.Y. 10 
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Main Currents in Dramatic Literature 


PATTERNS IN MODERN DRAMA 


By Lodwick Hartley and Arthur I. Ladu, 

North Carolina State College 

This systematic introduction to drama offers a compact primer of 
dramatic criticism for the beginning student. The plays were 
chosen for the variety they offer of dramatist’s approach, character- 
ization, plot and structure, setting and theme. The plays were also 
selected on the basis of freshness and merit. They are: An Enemy 
of the People by Ibsen; Uncle Vanya by Chekhov; The Pigeon by 
Galsworthy; The Emperor Jones by O’Neill; Craig’s Wife by 
Kelly; The Male Animal by Thurber and Nugent; and The Little 
Foxes by Hellman. 

Published 1948 53” X 8” 


640 pages 


A Rich, New Anthology 


COLLEGE READER 


Edited by Homer A. Watt and Oscar Cargill, 

New York University 

@ Part I—Biography and Exposition is available in a separately 
bound volume. Especially valuable in courses requiring examples 
of only expository writing. Contains sections on: Biography, 
Letters, Familiar Essay, Article, Criticism and Review. (477 
pages) 

@ Part Il—Narration, Poetry and Drama—Anecdote and Remi- 
niscence, Simple Narrative, Short Story, History, Poetry and 
Drama. 

Published 1948 949 pages 6”X 9” 


Bibliographic Form Thoroughly Taught 


THE RESEARCH PAPER 


By Lucyle Hook and Mary Virginia Gaver 


A manual on library research and the writing of term papers that 
presents numerous illustrations, points out the usual difficulties and 
anticipates the student’s problems. It offers a new, integrated ap- 
proach to the problem of setting forth, clearly and in detail, a 


| desirable step-by-step procedure for the correlated fields of library 

a usage and writing technique. 

Published 1948 80 pages 74" X 
Send for your copies today! 
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Jucep by the frequency with which his 
name appears upon publishers’ lists, 
Henry James stands, thirty-two years 
after his death, as our most prolific 
American author. To say nothing of the 
new editions of his novels and of other 
single works that are continually coming 
out, we have had, during the last few 
years, a number of widely circulated 
omnibus collections of his shorter fic- 
tion.? There have been collections of his 
critical writings and his travel-sketches.* 


? Professor of English, Boston University. Author 
of Cavalcade of the English Novel, etc. Current pub- 
lications (autumn, 1948): Joan of Arc, An An- 
thology of History and Literature (Creative Age 
Press); A Fireside Book of Yuletide Tales (Bobbs- 
Merrill). 

2 Great Short Novels of Henry James, ed. Philip 
Rahv (Dial Press, 1944); Stories of Writers and 
Artists, ed. F. O. Matthiessen (New Directions, 
1944); The Short Stories of Henry James, ed. Clifton 
Fadiman (Random House, 1945). The American 
Novels and Stories of Henry James, ed. Matthiessen 
(Knopf, 1947) embraces both long and short fiction, 
as its title implies. Rutgers University Press has 
announced The Ghostly Tales of Henry James, ed. 
Leon Edel, and the same editor is said to have a 
complete edition of James’s plays in preparation. 

3 The Art of Fiction and Other Essays, ed. Morris 
Roberts (Oxford University Press, 1948); Portraits 
of Places, ed. George A. French (Lear Publishers, 
1948). 
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Our Contemporary Etenry James 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT* 


Very likely, too, some day, all my buried prose will kick off its various 
tombstones at once.—HENrRY JAMEs to W. D. HowELts (1888). 
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His dramatic criticism has been brought 
together. F. W. Dupee has made an 
anthology of critical writings concerning 
him,’ and Simon Nowell-Smith another 
of biographical materials.* F. O. Mat- 
thiessen has given us a very important 
study of the last great novels’ and an 
immense book on the James family*® and 
(in collaboration with Kenneth B. Mur- 
dock) has, for the first time, deciphered 
and printed James’s immensely impor- 
tant notebooks.’ A book-length study of 
James by Osborn Andreas will probably be 
in print ahead of this article," and a great 
deal of other work is known to be under 
way. In the case of a writer who prob- 
ably lost money during his lifetime for 
nearly all of America’s leading publish- 


4 The Scenic Art, ed. Allen Wade (Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press, 1948). 

5 The Question of Henry James (Holt, 1945). 

6 The Legend of the Master (Scribners, 1948). 

7 Henry James: The Major Phase (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1944). 

® The James Family, Including Selections from 
the Writings of Henry James, Senior, William, Henry 
& Alice James (Knopf, 1947). 

9 The Notebooks of Henry James (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1947). 

1° Henry James and the Expanding Horizon 
(University of Washington Press). 
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ers, this is surely an interesting phe- 
nomenon. 

I do not, of course, mean that Henry 
James has ever gone without readers. 
With fastidious lovers of letters, as with 
intelligent critics, his rating has always 
been high. Furthermore his influence 
upon the psychological trend of modern 
fiction has been tremendous. But the 
point is that it has always been an influ- 
ence quite out of proportion to his cir- 
culation. He himself declared, in his 
prime, that publishing books was, for 
him, like taking them out and dropping 
them into the mud. His two greatest 
short stories, ‘““The Altar of the Dead” 
and “The Beast in the Jungle,” he could 
not get printed by any magazine editor 
in the English-speaking world. The col- 
lected New York edition of his writings 
brought him in, during his last years, 
about $250 a year in combined royalties 
from England and America. Now I have 
not, I confess, yet received word that the 
recent Macmillan edition of The Princess 
Casamassima has been announced as a 
future “premium” by the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Nevertheless, the James 
books are appearing; and if there are any 
publishers in America who are in business 
for the advancement of “literature,” I 
should much like to enjoy their ac- 
quaintance. When all allowances have 
been made and all discounts taken, we 
are still in the presence of such a revival 
as few of us had ever hoped to see. 

Why? Many reasons have been sug- 
gested. “Psychology” is the magic word 
of the twentieth century: it seems only 
natural that we should turn back to the 
founder of the psychological novel. So 
many novelists since James have written 
more obliquely, more obscurely, than 
he did that he can now, for the first time, 
be read with comparative ease. He had, 
as he himself once declared, “the imagi- 
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nation of disaster”; the English-speaking 
world needed two world wars to jolt it 
out of its complacency before it could 
understand him. His faith in human per- 
sonality seems much more important 
now, when so many dangerous forces 
menace the individual from every side. 
His conviction that fiction is an art ap- 
peals to us in a day when so many novel- 
ists have allowed the novel to disin- 
tegrate in their hands; the high and im- 
portant place which he accords the hu- 
man will contrasts refreshingly with the 
current books in which human beings 
appear as mere helpless pawns of the so- 
cial “forces” playing upon them; his 
decency, his idealism, his excellent man- 
ners, cast the Shadow of a Great Rock 
across the Weary Land in which a 
Streetcar named Desire carries helpless 
derelicts up and down Tobacco Road. 

There is, no doubt, “‘something in”’ all 
this. But one can never be sure why any 
artist “‘catches on” or fails to “catch on.” 
This much is certain: James’s values are 
James’s values. They are the values that 
he wrote into his books, not merely the 
values that we can read out of them. It is 
quite true that we may be more sensitive 
to his meaning than his contemporaries 
were. But, unless we are mistaking auto- 
biography for literary criticism, the val- 
ues were there from the beginning, and 
there never was a time when it was pos- 
sible for anybody to read James’s novels 
without understanding them. To the 
consideration of these values we must 
now turn. And if we would really learn 
what James may mean to us, we must 
make him, not ourselves, the center of 
the picture. 


II 


The first thing which must be under- 
stood clearly if James’s novels are to be 
read intelligently is that they were writ- 
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ten from the point of view of an observer, 
not an actor, in the theater of life. He 
stood on “the rim of the circle,” and, as 
he himself said, ‘“‘the only form of riot or 
revel ever known to... [him]. . . [was] 
that of the visiting mind.’ Such a tem- 
perament may lead its possessor to con- 
front life merely with a claim for exemp- 
tion; it may, on the other hand, mean 
rather an uncanny ability to live vicari- 
ously, almost selflessly, in others’ lives. 
This is what it meant for James, who, like 
his own Rowland Mallet, always had 
“sympathy as an active faculty.” But an 
age which understands the contempla- 
tive life so little as does our own must 
necessarily experience great difficulty in 
comprehending these things. They have, 
indeed, often quite failed of comprehen- 
sion, and widespread obfuscations con- 
cerning the nature of James’s work have 
been the result. 

Setting aside such noncreative sensa- 
tions as physical pain and physical con- 
flict, the three intensest forms of experi- 
ence which human beings can know are 
sexual intercourse, mystical rapture, and 
aesthetic creativity. James seems never 
to have known either the first or the sec- 
ond—though he comes pretty close to 
having achieved a kind of translation of 
the latter from the devotional to the 
aesthetic plane in his rapturous com- 
munings with his muse. The third, how- 
ever, he knew as well as any man who has 
ever lived. 

He is, before all else, the novelist of 
experience imaginatively apprehended, 
the only kind of experience which, in his 
view, anybody could ever be said to have 
possessed. He wanted to understand life, 
not merely to fling himself into it, and, 
for understanding, a certain detachment 
is prerequisite. He embodies, therefore, 
the principle that experience in itself is 
worthless until it has been adequately 
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interpreted by the mind and its sig- 
nificance understood. — 

This is the answer to those who urge 
that James could not be a great novelist 
because he never “lived.”” When he came 
to write his autobiographical works, he 
wondered at “the quantity, the intensity 
of picture recoverable from even the 
blankest and tenderest state of the little 
canvas.” Like Lambert Strether, of The 
Ambassadors, he knew that “a man 
might have . . . an amount of experience 
out of any proportion to his adventures.” 

There can be no question that James 
had this. He had it in youth: “Never did 
a poor fellow have more; never was an 
ingenuous youth more passionately and 
yet more patiently eager for what life 
might bring.” And he had it in age, as we 
may see by reference to his touching and 
eager protest after H. G. Wells’s heart- 
less caricature of him in Boon: “Of course 
for myself I live, live intensely and am 
fed by life, and my value, whatever it be, 
is in my own kind of expression of that.” 

Perhaps this peculiar intensity shows 
best in his amazing fecundity. He was the 
most prolific novelist of his kind who 
ever lived, and he was the last kind of 
novelist whom one expects to be prolific. 
Between 1899 and 1904 he published five 
novels, including his three elaborate mas- 
terpieces—The Wings of the Dove, The 
Ambassadors, and The Golden Bowl—two 
top-flight collections of short stories, and 
a long biography of W. W. Story—surely 
a record untouched, for quantity and 
quality combined, by any other novelist. 

With James, observation itself be- 
came the intensest possible form of ac- 
tivity. Nothing was taken for granted. 
Rather it must be “looked at and listened 
to with absorbed attention, pondered in 
thought, linked with its associations,” 
and never released “until the remem- 
brance had been crystallized in expres- 
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sion, so that it could be appropriated like 
a tangible object.” This process in- 
creased in intensity, and became ever 
more and more wearing, throughout his 
life; when, after 1914, he applied it to the 
harrowing business of the war, it killed 
him. 

In the light of these considerations, the 
reader ought, I think, to be able to under- 
stand that it was something larger than 
technical considerations which caused 
James, in his most characteristic work, to 
tell his story “through the opportunity 
and the sensibility of some more or less 
detached, some not strictly involved, 
though thoroughly interested and intel- 
ligent, witness or reporter, some person 
who contributes to the case merely a cer- 
tain amount of criticism and interpreta- 
tion of it.” If it is understanding—“high 
lucidity”—that you are after, then ob- 
viously you must tell your story from the 
point of view of one who can understand. 
The Spoils of Poynton would not “come,” 
for example, until a.Fleda Vetch had 
been born in the author’s imagination to 
comprehend the significance of what 
must take place. 

All these considerations have been 
neglected, again, by those who, early and 
late, have berated James for his residence 
abroad. He did not, as the man in the 
street has always believed, adore Europe 
and hate America. Most of his noblest 
characters are Americans; he was con- 
scious of poverty and suffering in Europe 
long before he wrote The Princess Casa- 
massima; and he saw the chink in Eng- 
land’s armor long before the armor itself 
had begun to split. It is quite true, never- 
theless, that he ceased, in a manner, to 
be an American, without ever quite be- 
coming a European. Only, since he did 
not write the kind of fiction which de- 


™ Percy Lubbock, Introduction to The Letters of 
Henry James (Scribners, 1920). 
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pends upon immersion or upon contact 
with some particular locality, all this is 
utterly unimportant; if he was detached 
from America, he was also, in the same 
sense, detached from business, from 
politics, and from much besides. Of 
course, this is not to say that he paid 
nothing for his detachment. One novelist 
cannot have the qualities of all novelists; 
if this were true, no more fiction would 
ever need to be written; neither can the 
advantages of detachment and of im- 
mersion be had together. James would 
have been detached from the American 
scene had he never laid eyes upon Eu- 
rope; only, in that event, his fiction 
would be much less rich than it is. How- 
ever little he may have understood him 
in some aspects, William James was quite 
right when he declared that his brother 
was never a native of anything except the 
James family. And Theodora Bosanquet, 
his discerning secretary of later years, 
went further when she made him, in his 
own, queer, secular way, a stranger and 
pilgrim among men: “He was a citizen of 
another world who would never have 
been at home anywhere on this earth.” 


III 


The emphasis upon understanding in 
the foregoing discussion might seem to 
indicate that the writer believes James to 
have been a philosophical novelist. In a 
sense, this is exactly what he was not; it 
is ironical that so much should have been 
made of the difficulty of reading a writer 
whose books are so innocent of “ideas” 
and who was never really “‘intellectual”’ 
except in his attitude toward fiction. 
Even in the arts James’s range was nar- 
row. He had a competent knowledge of 
painting, and his own work has often 
been compared to that of great painters 
—Veronese, Sargent, Renoir. But poetry 
and music meant little to him, and his 
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literary allusions are insignificant and 
conventional. As a critic, he was hardly 
at home with anything except nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century fiction in 
French and English. He had a keen sense 
of the past; this is, indeed, one of his 
deepest notes. But it is only the recent 
past which enthrals him—‘“a palpable, 
imaginable, visitable past.” The novel 
called The Sense of the Past is the subtlest 
monument to this human feeling that has 
ever been wrought; it is drenched in the 
same nostalgia that informs the songs of 
Edward MacDowell. But James’s essen- 
tial modernity, his real lack of historic 
sense, was never better revealed than in 
the plans he made for the development 
of that book. Passionately as he has 
yearned “to remount the stream of 
time,” Ralph cannot, once he has reached 
it, be content to remain in the past; and 
his lovely Nan, “the exquisite, the deli- 
cate, the worthy-herself-to-be-modern 
younger girl,” suffers dreadfully because 
she must be shut out from the future. 

Indifferent to “ideas” and uninter- 
ested in most of humanity’s activities, 
James concerned himself as novelist al- 
most wholly with personal relationships. 
From childhood, his was a human world 
exclusively, and humanity spoke to him 
as nature speaks to the romantic poet. 
In The Question of Our Speech, he de- 
clares bluntly that “all life comes back to 
the question of our relations with each 
other.” 

There are dangers involved in such a 
concentration, and James did not always 
escape them. But he was always saved 
from the excesses of the narcissists by his 
objectivity; he never devoted himself, 
like D. H. Lawrence, to “art for my 
sake.” He is, indeed, the most objective 
of all “psychological” novelists; though 
he is committed to the consideration of 


“problems,” these problems are not his 
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own. There is, indeed, a stern classical 
element in James, which even leads, at 
times, to an arrangement of materials in 
terms of a symmetry so formal that some 
critics have attempted to express it in 
terms of algebraic formulas. 

James did not feel that either learning 
or formal philosophy was necessary for 
the understanding of life, but sensitive- 
ness and ‘“‘awareness” were indispensable. 
The very finest thing ever said about him 
is Conrad’s description of him as “the 
historian of fine consciences’; but the 
fineness of his characters is not merely 
moral. Consequently, they are forever 
making distinctions which to many 
readers seem merely an exercise in hair- 
splitting; consequently, again, the reader 
who has really entered into James’s 
world is always tempted to find other 
novelists crudely underdeveloped in com- 
parison. 

Exceptional persons are, by definition, 
rare; committed as he is to the “su- 
perior case,” it is not surprising that 
James should often seem to stand out of 
the main stream. And, since the logic of 
the situation often obliged him to set his 
people free from ordinary domestic and 
economic cares, so that he—and they— 
might concentrate upon the spiritual 
problems which were the primary con- 
cern of his fiction, he was obliged to 
choose many of them from the leisure 
class. So he has been accused of trifling 
and of snobbery; neither charge can be 
sustained. There are many humble, 
simple souls in his books who are lov- 
ingly presented; he refuses to give them 
the center of his canvas not because he 
scorns them but simply because they 
cannot provide him with the material he 
needs for his subtle and analytic art. In 
his pages the world of “society” merely 
provides a theater for a searching con- 
sideration of profound spiritual realities, 
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a search conducted with a sense of values 
as keen and sound as can be found any- 
where in fiction. Thus Milly, in The 
Wings of the Dove, is made fabulously 
wealthy, not to increase her intrinsic 
worth—which is beyond price—but sim- 
ply to intensify the pathos of her doom: 
the richer you are, the more, obviously, 
you have to lose. In The Princess Casa- 
massima James tried to consider Jamesi- 
an problems with a “workingman” as 
protagonist—and was driven to the ex- 
pedient of having most of the action take 
place on Sunday. 

He wanted to deal with subjects which 
had “solidity . . . importance, emotional 
capacity,” which were “fine... large 
... human... natural. . . fundamental 
. . . passionate.” He insisted that a novel 
must have charm, must inspire even 
when concerned with a dispiriting sub- 
ject. When his own seem to lack breadth, 
his modesty is the cause. For all its mon- 
strous “development,” there was an un- 
pretentious side to his art. He had the 
idea that any theme is large if ade- 
quately handled, any subject dignified if 
treated in a dignified manner, as Maisie, 
Fleda, and the heroine of In the Cage dig- 
nify the degraded concerns with which 
they are doomed to deal: “where a light 
lamp will carry all the flame I incline to 
look askance at a heavy.” 

The usual objection to James’s novels 
is that vulgarity lies out of his range: he 
is thin, fine-spun, and bloodless. This is 
nonsense. His early tales were steeped in 
violence and melodrama, and he never 
lost the power to handle the coarser as- 
pects of life when he chose. If it is vul- 
garity that you are after, how can you do 
much better than Kate Croy’s dreadful 
family or that worthy young daughter of 
the Wife of Bath, the superbly relished 
Millicent Henning, of The Princess Casa- 
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massima? James can always summon a 
Dickensian vividness when he wants it; 
Mrs. Adeney, in “The Private Life,”’ was 
“all impatience and profile,” while 
Maisie, upon her mother’s breast, felt 
“amid a wilderness of trinkets .. . as if 
she had suddenly been thrust, with a 
smash of glass, into a jeweller’s shop- 
front.” There is a real “scene” for Drury 
Lane when Juliana finds the narrator of 
“The Aspern Papers” rifling her desk; 
and “thrill” treads upon “thrill” in “The 
Turn of the Screw.” 

What people generally mean today 
when they find James deficient in vitality 
is that he leaves out the fire in the mem- 
bers. Yet it is difficult to see how any 
novels could well have a more thoroughly 
sexual basis than the great triumvirate or 
be set against a more merciless back- 
ground of sexual corruption than What 
Maisie Knew. It is dangerous to isolate 
James’s treatment of sex. When Graham 
Greene accuses him of evasiveness in in- 
dicating the nature of the accident which 
incapacitated him for the Civil War,” he 
forgets that literal recording is hardly the 
characteristic note of any of James’s 
autobiographical writings; and when 
Bernard Smith objects to his intellectual- 
izing of sex and his lack of interest in 
copulation as such,’ one can only point 
out that James takes exactly the same 
attitude toward all other human actions. 
Deny the legitimacy of an oblique aes- 
thetic method and the whole Jamesian 
novel-world falls to the ground. 

It is important, on the other hand, to 
realize that James is a pre-Freudian 
novelist. As has often been said, his 
people “‘live off the tops of their minds.”’ 


™In The English Novelists, ed. Derek Verschoyle 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1936). 
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He is too much committed to the cause of 
reason to be much interested in the sub- 
conscious. Though he has had consider- 
able influence upon the “stream-of-con- 
sciousness” novel, he would not have ap- 
proved of it, among other reasons be- 
cause, lacking form, it would have seemed 
to him to lack art altogether." 


IV 


The principal difficulty with James’s 
later books, from the point of view of the 
average reader, however, is the difficulty 
of the method and the style. It is impor- 
tant to establish at the outset that there 
was no quest for mystification on James’s 
part. He is committed to clarity up to the 
hilt, determined to leave nothing to 
chance, and so eager to explain every- 
thing down to the minutest detail that he 
becomes obscure through very anxiety. 

This final style has been variously de- 
scribed. William James, who did not like 
it, called it “the method of narration by 
interminable elaboration of suggestive 
reference” and again “complication of 
innuendo and associative reference on 
the enormous scale.” Mr. Dooley wanted 


The Freudian technique has been applied 
elaborately to the elucidation of ‘“The Turn of the 
Screw” by Edmund Wilson and a few others; these 
studies are about as respectable scholastically as the 
attempts of another group to prove that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare’s plays. Of late years a number of 
critics have tried desperately to find homosexual 
characters in James’s stories, but their arguments 
are not convincing. James might have needed to 
borrow Mark Twain’s vocabulary to express his 
reaction to the suggestion that the tutor in ‘“The 
Pupil” is homosexual; it would have been news to 
him that only a sexual motive could explain the 
impulse to sacrifice. As a matter of fact, the tutor 
sacrifices no more for his pupil than Dr. Hugh, in 
“The Middle Years,” sacrifices for Dencombe. Are 
we to postulate homosexuality here also? I admit 
that it is difficult for a post-Freudian reader to see 
Olive Chancellor of The Bostonians as anything but 
Lesbian. In the light of James’s own remarks about 
the story, it would be difficult, however, to prove 
that Lesbianism was in his mind. 
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James to “ ’pit it right up into Popper’s 
hand.” Mrs. Humphry Ward, however, 
brings out the quality of progression and 
excitement involved when she speaks of 
“this involution, this deliberation in at- 
tack, this slowness of approach toward a 
point which in the end was generally 
triumphantly rushed.” 

Several writers have invoked musical 
parallels; among these, James Huneker 
actually found “simplification” in James’s 
final manner. What he meant was that 
James omits much of the framework 
which most novelists consider necessary. 
But the omission of these noncreative 
guideposts, upon which the reader has 
been brought up to rely, do not contrib- 
ute to ease of reading: indeed, James’s 
omissions are quite as likely to be trou- 
blesome as what may seem to the un- 
initiated the immense overdevelopment 
of what he chose to give. His concentra- 
tion upon the results of actions upon 
their actors rather than upon the actions 
themselves was an inevitable concom- 
mitant of his quest for “meaning”; but 
Rebecca West was accurate as well as 
pert when she found James proceeding 
upon the principle that “if one had a 
really ‘great’ scene one ought to leave it 
out and describe it simply by the full 
relation of its consequences.” 

The objective world, in other words, is 
almost excluded from consideration in 
these last novels. James concentrates ab- 
solutely upon the subject in hand—re- 
fuses himself to relax or to allow the 
reader to relax—but the resultant inten- 
sity is secured at the cost of shifting the 
action to a plane where the author’s own 
limitations of knowledge and experience 
do not matter. In addition to all this, he 
has nearly given over the standard 
novelistic practice of differentiating his 
personages through distinctive speech. 
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And this is not because he is trying to 
make everybody talk like Henry James 
but simply because he is going in for a 
“surface” as smooth and as finished as 
that of the great tapestries. 


V 


The world of James’s fiction is not a 
philosopher’s world, but it is a world 
based on a very definite set of values. 
James was not formally religious, but, 
like Hawthorne’s, his indifference to re- 
ligion has often been greatly exaggerated. 
He never pretended to be able to explain 
the mystery of life, but such tales as 
“The Altar of the Dead’ show that he 
had a deep and abiding sense of the 
sacred; and he tells us specifically that 
the origin of his idea for that story could 
not be isolated for the very reason that 
the feeling was always there. 

Such a man would obviously subscribe 
to no unnecessary creedal baggage. So 
far as doctrine goes, James comes closest 
to committing himself to faith in im- 
mortality." Unlike recent deterministic 
novels, his books assume the freedom of 
the will. He knew that this could not be 
demonstrated; but he held that, even if it 
is an allusion, we must cling to it for the 
simple reason that the moral life (and the 
art of fiction) can exist only upon some 
such postulate. He was not the brother 
of the great American “pragmatist”’ for 
nothing! 

He is pragmatist, again, on the great 
question of the liveableness of life. He 
knew, as his stories testify, that we are 
living in a world in which, time and 
again, the spoils go to the bad, to the 
impercipient and the undiscerning, but 
he knew, too, that, even in defeat, these 


"5 See his article, ‘Is There a Life after Death?” 
now conveniently reprinted in Matthiessen’s 
The James Family. 
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have a dark victory which they alone 
among the sons of men can ever know. 
Fleda Vetch comes to the end empty- 
handed; but, with the spoils in ashes, she 
is the only character in the book who is 
rich because she alone has ever spiritually 
possessed anything. James would have 
relished and understood that most touch- 
ing of the stories that have come to us 
out of the second World War, the story 
of the mother who, trapped in an air 
raid, tried to comfort her terrified child 
by saying, “Don’t cry, my darling. It’s 
not dangerous to die.” And though he 
would not have cared for Samuel But- 
ler’s novels, he would surely have agreed 
with Butler that the question “Is life 
worth living?” was a question for an 
embryo, not for a man.” 

Of late years much has been made of 
James’s sense of evil. Graham Greene 
goes so far as to find it “religious in its 
intensity” and “the ruling fantasy which 
drove him to write.” This is, I think, a 
little melodramatic; after all, it was 
James’s father and brother, not James, 
who each experienced a “visitation” of 
supernatural evil.'? Yet, though socialis- 
tically minded critics may perhaps have 
exaggerated his social consciousness, 
there is no denying that he was aware of 
“something in the great world covertly 
tigerish” and that he saw widespreading 
corruption encrusting civilization—and 
art—itself. 

But, except in “The Turn of the 
Screw,” evil in James is not something 
that has crawled out of the Pit. It is 
much more dangerous than that. It 
wears the best clothes and moves in the 
best society; often it fails to recognize 


**See, further, his letters to Grace Norton, 
Letters, I, 100-102, and to Henry Adams, II, 
360-61; also Notebooks, pp. 106, 179. 

*7See Matthiessen, Henry James: The Major 
Phase, pp. 140-47. 
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that it is evil at all. With a start, Isabel 
Archer realizes that she has met it in 
Madame Merle. Mrs. Gereth, of The 
Spoils of Poynton, has surely not led a 
degraded life. But Mrs. Gereth had 
“really no perception of anybody’s na- 
ture,” and so she fails. Dante, it should 
be recalled, saw the damned as those who 
had lost the good of the understanding. 
For James, no trouble one may take to 
understand another is too great; to fail to 
do so is immorality and failure. And 
salvation is as difficult in his world as in 
the New Testament. 

Much has been made of his interest in 
fine manners. But manners for James are 
merely the outward signs of an inner 
spiritual grace. So he is wholeheartedly 
on the side of Daisy Miller, because, 
though she behaves recklessly, she is in- 
nocent and clean and means no harm to 
anybody. But there can be no forgive- 
ness, save through repentance and 
amendment of life, for Jasper of “The 
Patagonia,’’ who compromises a girl for 
selfish pleasure, though he does not even 
love her; for Kate and Densher, who use 
Milly’s love to further selfish ends; for 
the Newsomes, who would damn the 
whole world outside of New England; or 
for the Wingraves of “Owen Wingrave,” 
who would force their son into the army, 
though every fiber of his body and soul 
cries out against it. 

Love and fidelity were the virtues he 
admired most—the love that accepts and 
forgives (and refuses ever to admit de- 
feat); the love that will not claim even a 
just reward, lest one should seem, even to 
one’s self, to have wrought pure deeds for 
hope of gain; the forgiveness which 
reaches out and saves and redeems those 
who, like Prince Amerigo in The Golden 
Bowl, are redeemable and which nobly 
disdains (but does not punish) those 
who, like Newman’s antagonists in The 
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American, are not. “When you love in 
the most abysmal and unutterable way 
of all,”’ says Maggie Verver—‘‘why then 
you’re beyond everything and nothing 
can pull you down.” 

Such love necessarily implies fidelity. 
And the essential point with regard to 
James’s sexual ethic is not, as has so often 
been said, that he regarded the sexual act 
as “wrong” but that he believed that, to 
have human dignity, a sexual relation- 
ship, within marriage or without, once 
established, must endure. “The great 
thing is to keep faith,” as Fleda tells 
Owen Gereth. “Where’s a man if he 
doesn’t? If he doesn’t he may be so 
cruel.” Surely it is no accident that 
Maggie Verver is a Catholic; for no 
Catholic novelist ever presented the 
ideal of indissoluble marriage more im- 
pressively than James presented it in 
“Madame de Mauves,” The Portrait of a 
Lady, and The Golden Bowl. 

Fanny Assingham calls Maggie “ter- 
rible.” She is terrible, as all persons who 
can “bear anything for love” are ter- 
rible. She is terrible as Gandhi was ter- 
rible to the British Empire, as Christ was 
terrible upon the cross. And Milly 
Theale is even more terrible than Mag- 
gie, for Milly dies for her love. Toward 
Kate and Densher she practices a per- 
fect nonresistance. She turns her face to 
the wall and gives them the power to kill 
her; in their last interview she forgives 
and blesses her false lover; dying, she 
leaves him the money which was the 
whole end and object of his plot against 
her, puts into his hands and Kate’s the 
very thing they had needed to secure 
their happiness and to obtain which they 
had done her to death. And by her very 
surrender she disarms them completely. 
“T used to call her, in my stupidity—for 
want of anything better’”’—says Kate, “a 
dove. Well she stretched out her wings, 
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and it was to that they reached. They 
cover us.” And the result? “We shall 
never be again as we were.” 

The sentimentalists among James’s 
critics are much disturbed over the fact 
that Maggie’s victory entails suffering 
for Charlotte Stant. Now no novelist ever 
treated his sinners more kindly than did 
Henry James. But he did not happen to 
believe that men can sin without suffer- 
ing; and, in a world in which the good 
can conquer only by risking (like Maggie) 
or (like Milly) by giving all, it would, I 
fear, have struck him as very odd that 
anybody should think it fitting for the 
guilty alone to escape scot-free. 

The Ambassadors may seem to the 
careless reader less idealistic than either 
the Dove or the Bowl; but this is not 
really so. It is only superficially that The 
Ambassadors can be regarded as an anti- 
Puritan book, for even Madame de 
Vionnet learns that “the only safe thing 
is to give.”’ Strether ends as no champion 
of license ; he merely champions the toler- 
ance, the understanding, that the people 
of Woollett have been unable to learn. 
Even Chad belongs to Woollett at heart; 
we know at last that he will not be faith- 
ful to his mistress; such men are never 
free—they merely unbutton occasionally 
—and all liberty turns license in the end. 
But Strether, the detached observer, will 
be faithful in his fashion; and the fact 
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that the relationship which existed be- 
tween the French gentlewoman and the 
young American cad was, in the technical 
sense, illicit merely testifies once more to 
James’s ability to distinguish between 
the real and the apparent, to his essential 
superiority to all the stuffy formalism, 
legalism, and propriety for which he has 
been so unjustly reproached. 

“To be completely great,” Henry 
James wrote in an early review, ‘“‘a work 
of art must lift up the heart.” His own 
novels do this in so eminent a degree as 
to leave him, not indeed the greatest 
novelist who ever wrote the English lan- 
guage but certainly the greatest artist who 
ever became a novelist. “Here,” cries 
Howells, “you have the work of a great 
psychologist, who has the imagination of 
a poet, the wit of a keen humorist, the 
conscience of an impeccable moralist, the 
temperament of a philosopher, and the 
wisdom of a rarely experienced witness of 
the world... .” It ought, one feels, to 
be enough. A generation after his death, 
the great expatriate who professed to 
have no opinions stands foursquare in the 
great Christian-democratic tradition. The 
men and women who, at the height of the 
war, raided the secondhand shops for his 
out-of-print books knew what they were 
doing; for no writer ever raised a braver 
banner to which all who love freedom 
may adhere. 
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Aladar Kuncz, Hungarian-Transylvanian 
Writer (1886-1931) 


JOSEPH REMENYI" 


I 


Tre groping of writers of small nations 
toward international understanding is a 
heroic and pathetic effort of the human 
spirit. Few can say that their books 
transcend the linguistic boundaries of 
their nation. Unfortunately, too many 
tawdry or pseudo-clever tales and plays 
are translated into English and other 
languages. In the light of creative imag- 
ination such substandard authors hardly 
differ from fortune-tellers. In view of all 
this, it is of special interest to discuss 
Aladar Kuncz, the Hungarian-Transyl- 
vanian writer whose fame is due in large 
measure to one splendid book, entitled 
Fekete Kolostor (“Black Monastery”), 
translated into English by Ralph Mur- 
ray.? Kuncz had a lovingly critical eye for 
mankind, a courageous faith in human 
values. Between the two world wars 
there were Hungarian authors whose 
ability surpassed that of Kuncz but few 
whose devotion to literature and human- 
ism was greater than his. 

Aladar Kuncz was born in 1886 in the 
city of Arad, a Hungarian community 
now included in Rumania. His father was 
an educator. With the intent of becoming 
an educator himself, Kuncz studied at 
the Eétvés Kollegium in Budapest, an 
institution patterned after the Ecole 

* Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


*Aladér Kuncz, Black Monastery. Translated 
by Ralph Murray. Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 
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Normale Supérieure in Paris. He was an 
instructor in Hungarian and classical lit- 
eratures in a Budapest Gymnasium. His 
stories, essays, and critical articles ap- 
peared in N yugat (““West”’), a progressive 
literary periodical. Kuncz loved French 
literature, and prior to 1914—a critical 
year of his life—he visited Paris and 
Brittany several times. In the summer 
of 1914 he visited France again. At the 
outbreak of the war he was arrested as 
an enemy alien and interned for the dura- 
tion of the war. After his return to Hun- 
gary in April, 1919, he stayed in Buda- 
pest. In 1922 he chose Kolozsvar, the 
capital city of Transylvania, as his per- 
manent home. As the literary editor of 
Ellenzék (“Opposition’’), a Transylvani- 
an daily paper, and later as the editor of 
Erdélyi Helikon (‘‘Transylvania Heli- 
con”), a literary monthly, he had a sta- 
bilizing and lasting influence upon the 
development of Hungarian-Transylvani- 
an letters. Immune to chauvinism but 
unwilling to be a traitor to his native 
tongue, he knew that in order to breathe 
freely in the Rumanian political air it 
was necessary for Hungarian-Transyl- 
vanian writers and poets to be attracted 
to a publication that could give them 
self-confidence. In an economic sense it 
was a poor bargain that he made with 
fate; in an intellectual and ethical sense, 
however, it meant the glory of humanis- 
tic intelligence in an obscure corner of 
southeastern Europe, obsessed with na- 
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tionalism, provincialism, and persecu- 
tion. 

The scholarly research of Alad4r 
Kuncz shows that he was well aware of 
his literary obligations. His essay on the 
position in French literature of Imre 
a seventeenth-century Hungar- 
ian national leader; his monograph on 
Ferenc Toldy, the “godfather” of Hun- 
garian literary history; and his inter- 
pretation of the correspondence between 
P4l Gyulai, the prominent Hungarian 
literary critic, and Albert P4kh, the 
founder of Vasdérnapi Ujsdég (“Sunday 
News”), a popular weekly, display the 
qualities of a discerning rather than an 
unusual literary scholar. His portraits of 
Sandor Petéfi, Jézsef Lévay, Frigyes 
Riedl, and other Hungarian and Tran- 
sylvanian writers and poets indicate a 
tendency toward successfully combin- 
ing biography with critical estimation. 
Kuncz wrote a stimulating essay on 
Dostoevski’s mysticism and the first 
critical evaluation of Marcel Proust in 
Hungarian. He did creditable work in 
the field of translations. As a writer of 
short stories he was inclined to be vague 
and chaotic, contrary to his respect for 
form and clarity. His novel Felleg a 
Véros Felett (“Clouds over the City’’) 
manifests an overindulgence in emotion- 
alism, but in parts imagination and valid 
realism are skilfully used and fused. His 
Foghdzi Jegyzetek (“Prison Notes’’) is 
preliminary to his major work, the Black 
Monastery. 

Aladér Kuncz was a noble-spirited and 
highly civilized man who could transfer 
the power of goodness and duty to his 
life and writings. With the universality 
of a humanist and the humor and humili- 
ty of a soul experienced in suffering, he 
applied himself to a life in which personal 
feelings and social responsibilities sug- 
gested the wisdom of a gentle, yet strong 
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and sympathetic spirit. He did not har- 
vest the fruit of his efforts; nevertheless 
he had the satisfaction of not having 
shirked his task as a human being, 
gentleman, and man of letters. 


II 


Jules Romains observed that “the 
Hungarians possess one of the oldest cul- 
tures of Europe. They always had to de- 
fend themselves against the East from 
where they originated.” Mihaly Babits, 
the Hungarian poet, said that “Hungari- 
an culture grafted the western spirit into 
an eastern language.” One has every rea- 
son to guard against generalizations 
about national characteristics; yet an 
analysis of Alad4r Kuncz leads one into 
a psychological and ideological realm 
which verifies the statements of the 
French novelist and the Hungarian poet. 
Despite her Eastern roots, Hungary is 
culturally a Western nation, notwith- 
standing the assertion of Gyula Morav 
csik, the Hungarian scholar, that the 
Byzantine church played an important 
role in medieval Hungary. Western Eu- 
rope is likely to ignore this fact, with the 
result that Hungarian writers and poets 
when in England or France seem like 
persons who look through an iron gate 
into a garden but hesitate to enter the 
garden. There were Hungarian writers, 
however, who refused the unpleasantness 
of real or fancied insults and who did not 
feel awkward in Western Europe. In 
fact, what strikes one about them is the 
ease with which they adjusted to a 
foreign environment. They proved their 
authentic contact with Western Europe 
by acting nonchalantly, with the natu- 
ralness of a humanistic attachment. 

Aladér Kuncz represented this type of 
cultured Hungarian. All his life he had 
been guided by intellectual and moral 
principles which exemplified Hungary’s 
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cultural relationship to Western Europe. 
There is a tragic irony in the “Western” 
accent of an “Eastern”? European coun- 
try. His Catholic upbringing established 
his relationship to scholasticism ; his con- 
cept of individualism suggested an af- 
finity with the Renaissance; his modern 
taste, a timely awareness of Western Eu- 
rope. Like the Hungarian nation, Kuncz 
in his person symbolized the nature of a 
cultural purpose inevitably preoccupied 
with a mental and ethical concept of life 
in which, as norms of human dignity, 
honor, responsibility, and understanding 
went beyond the boundaries of a nation’s 
local traditions. Kuncz’s concern with 
Western Europe, like Henry James’s, 
produced an overestimation of human- 
istic (in the case of James, “‘aristocratic’’) 
European values. This more than any- 
thing else explains his shock as a political 
prisoner in France when he was deeply 
hurt by officious or vulgar authorities; 
this also explains his reluctance to reach 
damning conclusions about France. As 
an “enemy alien” he came upon a stretch 
of road in his destiny which seemed to 
lead to a blind alley. Venomous, ruthless, 
desolate experiences cheated his confi- 
dence in Western European judgment 
and fair play. These matters could not be 
hushed up; and when he regained free- 
dom, he wrote about them with forth- 
rightness. But the effectiveness of his 
judgment consisted in his own fair play, 
that is, he remembered the joy and edu- 
cation he had received from French lit- 
erary and philosophical works; and while 
petty French public officials and military 
guards invited their denial, his gratitude 
sustained his faith in the real values of 
France, even when dispassionateness 
seemed excessive understanding. It 
should be stated that the ailments he 
contracted during his internment short- 
ened his life. Kuncz died in 1931. 
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In an essay on the new vistas of Hun- 
garian literature, Dezsé Keresztury, the 
Hungarian literary historian, made the 
following pertinent remark: “To be in 
the service of Life without a superior hu- 
mane will is but structureless diffusion, 
and form without spirit and love but a 
flutter of strings and the crash of a cym- 
bal.” This distinctive principle of hu- 
maneness, not as a rhetorical vehicle but 
as something deep and warm, formed the 
works of Kuncz. While he lacked dexteri- 
ty in the handling of his imaginative ma- 
terial, his interest in the inner life of his 
characters counteracted compositional 
defects. Most of his stories lack unity; 
they lack restraint and show ambiguity 
in the presentation of an idea. They seem 
hybrid manifestations of a creative spirit 
that was unable to resist the unnecessary 
elaboration of feelings which a writer 
more sure of his skill would have been 
able to avoid with a less emotive vocabu- 
lary. His novel Felleg a Véros Felett 
(“Clouds over the City”) shows to a 
large degree his shortcomings. The plot 
is centered in the city of Kolozsv4r; the 
characters represent distinguished types 
of a weakened social order. The central 
character, Tam4s Szentgyérgyi, is in 
love with Clara, a beautiful woman. The 
novel is a mixture of realistic portrayal 
and romantic extravaganza. Verisimili- 
tude and irrationality mingle throughout 
the narration, but the writer could not 
remove the barriers of the impossible. 
Character delineation is unsatisfactory; 
parts of the story seem wasted emotional- 
ism. Nevertheless, in common with his 
other writings, the various elements of 
the novel, even in their improbability, 
possess an “inner form,”’ a soulfulness in 
which—in the sense of Dezsé Keresz- 
tury’s view—the magic of love and hu- 
maneness is present. The style is florid, 
then again careful, and in its studied 
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rhythm impressive. As to his philosophy, 
Henri Bergson had a decisive influence 
upon Kuncz. This does not mean that 
Kuncz was anti-intellectual (his human- 
ism would contradict this), but it indi- 
cates a profound interest in growth, in de- 
veloping, in a universal process of self- 
realization. 
Ill 


By contrast and comparison with 
novels published after the first World 
War, e.g., Erich Maria Remarque’s All 
Quiet on the Western Front or Ernest 
Hemingway’s A Farewell to Arms, Aladar 
Kuncz’s Black Monastery is as complete 
an expression and representation of the 
emotional and intellectual significance of 
man’s reaction to war as the novels of the 
German and the American novelists. 
While Remarque is more concerned with 
moral choice than is Hemingway, both 
writers expressed with a subjective in- 
tonation the motivations, actions, and 
reflections of man regarding war. Kuncz’s 
work is exclusively the product of his 
personal experiences. His aim was not to 
“cash in” on the experiences of his in- 
ternment; he evidently had an ethical 
and artistic purpose in publishing them. 
The plain statements and inferences of 
the book, its psychological validity and 
wealth of episodes, the magnitude of its 
meaning, make of it a superior document 
of man’s mental, moral, and spiritual 
vicissitudes and degradation. Kuncz was 
interned at Périgueux, at Noirmontier, 
and in the citadel of I’fle d’Yeu. V. S. 
Pritchett in a review summed up thus 
the merit of the book: “Putting it down 
at the end, one experiences what is ex- 
perienced only with the highest kind of 
literature: a feeling of power, pity and a 
kind of exaltation.” According to Percy 
Hutchinson, the American reviewer, the 
book has a “strange, unearthly power.” 
Brian Stoward, an English critic, agreed 


with those who called it “a classic of 
captivity”; and the critic of the London 
Times declared that ‘the demoralizing 
effect of years of confinement in more or 
less the same company, under gaolers of 
a hostile race and in the midst of the 
strained atmosphere of warfare, has 
never been better analyzed, though 
there have been many books written on 
the subject. The author’s personality as 
well as his penetration counts for a great 
deal in this.” Another critic speaks about 
the book as “‘a peep into the pit.” 


Kuncz had difficulties in starting the 
narration. It does not always run 
smoothly. But even in the matter of 
composition the book is far above 
Kuncz’s other works. He integrated into 
one volume the beauty and ugliness of 
the human spirit as they assert them- 
selves under abnormal circumstances. 
The internment intensified Kuncz’s sense 
of metaphysical values; it also deepened 
his sense of social solidarity. With a 
factual and imaginative force, he shared 
with the reader the conditions of his fel- 
low-prisoners and his own fears, anxie- 
ties, hopes, and frustrations: the foiled 
attempt of prisoners to escape and the 
adjustment to gray and dreary surround- 
ings, aggressive and passive resentment 
against the jailers, dreams about the out- 
side world, utter humiliation of human 
dignity and pride, the various motiva- 
tions of human conduct. No magic 
password could open the prison doors ex- 
cept the ending of the war. There is a 
touch of the divine and a touch of the 
perverse in this book; its fluctuations and 
interludes have a dramatic quality. Hu- 
man selfishness and selflessness are inter- 
mixed; vitality and sterility, indifference 
and kindness, roguishness and brutality 
mingle. The mood is sustained through- 
out all the pages. One senses a conscious 
and unconscious attempt of the writer to 
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point to the cathartic significance of suf- 
fering and compassion. 

Black Monastery testifies to Kuncz’s 
spiritual and moral courage. It points the 
way to a life which draws its firmness 
from certain unchangeable rules of hu- 
man decency and from faith in man’s 
progress toward humaneness. The fre- 
quent antitheses, such as goodness and 
meanness, perseverance and apathy, are 
projections of human dualism. The views 
they imply—in individuals and in groups 
alike—have, of course, a bearing on hu- 
man life in general, regardless of man’s 
normal or abnormal surroundings. But in 
abnormal surroundings they seem more 
intense and coincide with the fantastic 
rather than with the realistic. Kuncz 
does not exaggerate; the actual condi- 
tions are exasperating. It is a book in 
which life and death, sanity and mad- 
ness, the merciful and the misdirected 
energies of man, the tenseness that lies 
underneath men’s existence and the re- 
lease they feel when an anticipation of a 
desirable change affects them, are pre- 
sented in a manner in which creative re- 
sourcefulness, humaneness, observation, 
and memory demonstrate genuine under- 
standing of the human drama. It is an 
imaginatively realized, accurate picture 
of man’s plight in a diabolical setting. 


IV 


When Alad4r Kuncz, the cosmopoli- 
tan, decided to settle down in Kolozsvar, 
a lovely but in many ways slow-moving 


city, his step seemed incomprehensible 


to some of his friends. His decision can 
be traced to his Transylvanian childhood 
memories which provided him with an 
innocent reason for the native’s return. 
Of course, there were other reasons. In 
his youth Kuncz was considered a dandy 
and at times represented overrefinement; 
meanwhile, however, he learned a great 
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deal about the wretchedness of human 
life, about injustice and poverty. Intrin- 
sically a good man, he evidently reached 
the conclusion that one cannot ignore 
the deformities of the human struggle; by 
surrendering to such an attitude one 
would only add to the futility of being. 
His intellectual keenness and emotional 


responsiveness required an outlet; his 


social and sociable disposition needed an 
environment in which he could be of real 
assistance to his fellow-man. Hungarian- 
Transylvanian culture was on the de- 
cline. The inclusion of Transylvania in 
Rumania necessitated tact and patience 


_on the part of Hungarian writers and 


poets. Kuncz was faced with terrible 
odds, but his energy seemed to thrive on 
misery. He did not accept the German 
theory of Stammesgeschichte, a fanatical 
attachment to the ethnic spirit; on the 
other hand, this cosmopolitan enjoyed 
his regionalistic obligations, wisely per- 
ceiving that without roots there is no 
growth, and his roots, after all, were 
Transylvanian. He fought provincialism 
but used regionalism in the service of 
universality. 

The course he took proved to be the 
right one. Like a woman who does all 
sorts of household chores, dishwashing, 
dusting, etc., without losing her essential 
femininity, Kuncz, without damaging his 
position as a creator, took care of the 
household of Hungarian-Transylvanian 
culture. He knew how to adapt himself 
to a reality in which, for a time, the en- 
tire spiritual and financial economy 
seemed to break down. Just to be a Hun- 
garian writer in Transylvania automati- 
cally branded him as an object of suspi- 
cion. One tries to solve problems by trial 
and error, and Kuncz was no exception. 
Finally the Rumanians ceased to ap- 
proach him with a closed mind, which 
eased the strain of his work and was 
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bound to increase his influence in many 
quarters. In an atmosphere not far from 
the horse-and-buggy age and homespun 
taste this “Western European” Hungari- 
an writer, critic, and editor personified 
urbanity on a level that recalls the hu- 
manists of centuries ago. Like a tree 
bending but not breaking in a howling 
wind, he was an image of strength 
which some of his best friends did not see 
in him. Kuncz was not a trenchant critic; 


W. CAN hardly enjoy Shakespeare’s 
plays without being struck by his tre- 
mendous dramatic power. Few of us, 
however, may fully appreciate the dra- 
matic sense with which he animates even 
his sonnets. Once read them in this light, 
we come upon new beauties and discover 
new strengths. 

We find that often the poet’s lively 
word pictures, like characters in a play, 
are pitted against one another either by 
sharp contrast or by actual conflict. 
Rough winds, for instance, may shake 
the darling buds of May. Time debates 
with Decay or is asked to “pluck the 
keen teeth from the fierce tiger’s jaws.” 
Wasteful war overturns statues; “broils 
root out the work of masonry.” The 
hungry ocean undermines the kingdom 
of the shore, and the land encroaches 
upon the watery main. Black night 
comes to take away the sunset, and Day 
and Night shake hands in agreement to 
torture the writer with restlessness. Thus 
the poet’s sense of movement and 
struggle, expressed in verbs that are al- 
most muscular, injects dramatic vigor 
into the poems. 

t Professor of English, Bates College. 
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much of his work is ephemeral; but in 
that juncture of Hungarian-Transylvani- 
an history in which he lived and wrote he 
was placed in a position for which he was 
eminently fitted. The initiative was in his 
hands, when destiny dealt a very serious 
blow at the body of Hungarian culture. 
It is reasonable to predict that Black 
Monastery and his work in Transylvania 
will preserve his name in the annals of 
Hungarian literature. 


Too easily, perhaps, we slip into the 
habit of classifying Shakespeare’s son- 
nets as lyrics, when we might more fit- 
tingly appreciate the best of them for 
what they are—marvelously condensed 
dramas. In these dramas Time is often 
the chief antagonist. Occasionally it is 
the devouring monster that preys upon 
youth and beauty. Sometimes it is the 
huge sickle that cuts down all within its 
bending compass. Always it possesses the 
relentlessness of waves making toward 
the shore. The protagonist that dares to 
face it may be “breed,” love, friendship, 
or the power of a poetry that aspires to 
outlive marble and gilded monuments. 

Though Time is the villain darkening 
nearly all the best sonnets, now and then 
one of them will set the stage for a con- 
flict of another kind. In Sonnet 129 
(“The expense of spirit in a waste of 
shame’’), for instance, lust and revulsion 
struggle against each other, the clash re- 
verberating through the opposition of 
such phrases as “past reason hunted” 
versus “past reason hated,”’ “a bliss in 
proof” versus “a very woe,” “a joy pro- 
posed” versus “behind a dream,” and 
ending with the pair of intertwined an- 
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titheses that give dramatic thrust to the 
conclusion: 


All this the world well knows; yet none knows 


well 
To shun the heaven that leads to this hell. 


In Sonnet 144 (“Two loves I have, of 
comfort and despair’’) a double bout is 
waged by “the better angel” and “the 
worser spirit,” a contest between the 
poet’s friend and the poet’s dark lady, 
and an implied contest. between the 
poet’s better and his lesser selves, neither 
conflict to be resolved until one spirit 
fires the other out. In Sonnet 30 (“When 
to the sessions of sweet silent thought”’), 
which of all the sonnets appeals most 
richly to the ear, the dramatic opposi- 
tion is not so apparent; but the somber 
mood in which he summons up the past 
that has faded into “death’s dateless 
night” runs like a haunting obbligato 
until it strikes the final couplet, which 
suddenly brightens and sings the praises 
of present friendship: 


But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored and sorrows end. 


Sonnet 73 (“That time of year thou 
mayst in me behold’), with its conflict 
between corrosive time and friendship, 
distils a superb four-act drama into four- 
teen lines. 


That time of year thou mayst in me behold 

When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 

Upon those boughs which shake against the 
cold, 

Bare ruin’d choirs where late the sweet birds 


sang. 
In me thou see’st the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take 
away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou see’st the glowing of such fire 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 
Consum’d with that which it was nourish’d by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love 
more strong, 
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To love that well which thou must leave ere 
long. 

The three quatrains, each of them exact- 
ly one sentence long, unfold the subtly 
progressive action, and the final couplet 
brings a resolution of the conflict. The 
first sentence, picturing the bare trees, 
laments that the poet has reached the 
autumn of his year. In the second sen- 
tence he has reached the twilight of his 
day. not long before the coming of black 
night. By the third sentence his life has 
become a dying fire, soon to sink into 
ashes. Thus through these three sen- 
tence-quatrains Death, the half-dis- 
cerned antagonist, stalks nearer and 
nearer unti] suddenly, in the couplet, he 
is confronted by Love (or Friendship) the 
protagonist. The suspensive, relentless 
passing of time strangely resembles the 
movement in Poe’s “The Conqueror 
Worm” and MacLeish’s “You, Andrew 
Marvell.” 

Perhaps the most richly dramatic of 
all Shakespeare’s sonnets is Sonnet 146, 
which depicts the age-old struggle be- 
tween the mortal and the immortal in 
man. 


Poor soul, the center of my sinful earth, 

Thrall to these rebel powers that thee array, 

Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 

Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross, 
Within be fed, without be rich no more: 

So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on 
men, 

And Death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then. 


Here the poet’s masterly intelligence 
holds his details in a strong tension of 
opposites. The poem is vibrant with nice- 
ly balanced antitheses between the life 
within and the life without, between 
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master soul and servant body, luxury 
and dearth, large cost and short lease, 
increase and loss, buying and selling, and 
Death and “no more dying then.” Into 
the creation of Sonnet 146 went a great 
deal of disciplined brain as well as of un- 
derstanding heart. No mere outgushing, 
it survives the closest scrutiny. Indeed, it 
profits by analysis. 

Study reveals a significant contrast 
between its lofty purpose and the lowly 
nature of its imagery, as though the 
poet’s head and heart were in the heav- 
ens while his feet remained planted 
upon very solid earth. His figures of 
speech, the very essence of his poetic ex- 
pressiveness, are derived from real estate 
and business, most paradoxical material 
for such a high theme. Though the poet 
is musing about immortality, he em- 
ploys such earthy metaphors as the 
painting of walls, leasing a fading man- 
sion, living upon losses, increasing stores, 
and buying and selling. One wonders 
whether he might not have composed the 
poem at a time when the background of 
his consciousness was still crowded with 
the business of buying and remodeling 
New Place, at home in Stratford. 


Virtually, the sonnet has a plot—a plot 
based upon the struggle of the body and 
the soul. The major dramatic division of 
this plot comes between the octave and 
the sestet. The first eight lines are com- 
posed of the four questions that the poet 
puts to himself, rebukingly wondering 
why he has expended such large cost on 
the fading mansion while the soul has 
languished within. The last six lines, with 
the effect of a dramatic soliloquy, turn 
from the interrogative to the imperative; 
and the poet, in tones of ringing affirma- 
tion, directs the soul to master the body 
and to achieve divinity by selling hours 
of earthliness, until, in the most trium- 
phant of all his couplets, he assures the 
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soul that thus only will it seize the vic- 
tory from death and win eternal life. 

Here more clearly than anywhere else, 
Shakespeare expresses his most discern- 
ing concept of immortality. Usually, 
quite unlike such cosmic explorers as 
Dante and Milton, he contents himself 
with one world at a time; and this pres- 
ent world holds much more of interest 
for him. In the orthodox sense he was 
not religious, and he created no greatly 
religious characters. Rather, he seems 
willing, with his own Hamlet, to assume 
that death is a sleep that ends the thou- 
sand heartaches and shocks. The life be- 
yond—whenever, infrequently, someone 
in his plays has occasion to refer to it— 
is commonly an undiscovered country, 
and “the rest is silence.” 

But in this sonnet, for once, he probes 
more deeply. He does not conceive of 
heaven as a vague region of pearly mists; 
heaven is the state that he must struggle 
to win here and now, if ever, by cultivat- 
ing the heaven within him. This struggle 
between the animal and the spiritual be- 
ing is what imparts to the poem its pro- 
found dramatic power, for is not this con- 
flict one of the most universal and signifi- 
cant on which any work of art can pos- 
sibly be based? None of his plays devel- 
ops a more searchingly religious theme. 
Into the sonnet he compacts a whole 
morality play. 

Fortunately, however, the poet-dram- 
atist does not belabor us with his tre- 
mendous moral. A lesser poet, with more 
pulpit-pounding than poetry, may exhort 
us: 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife! 


In doing so he stirs our resentment by 
implying that we poor creatures need 
uplifting and that he is the saint come to 
edify us. Longfellow spoils a well-meant 
plea by being direct and didactic; Shake- 
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speare, instead, imparts power to his 
truth by being artistically indirect and 
dramatic. Shakespeare has the good 
grace to address, as the one most in need, 
not the readers but himself. We overhear 
him, as it were, and let his truth sink in. 
“A Psalm of Life” rebukes us like an 
arm-waving evangelist; Sonnet 146 whis- 
pers, but whispers with dramatic poign- 
ancy. The difference between the two ap- 
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proaches takes the measure, as though 
with gigantic calipers, of the gulf be- 
tween didacticism and great art. 

Thanks to its essential drama and to 
its exquisitely patterned contrasts, Son- 
net 146, one of the greatest sonnets in 
our language, glows with the restrained 
fire of an opal and reveals Shakespeare as 
the master-dramatist even when he is 
composing a reflective lyric. 


Women Georges 


L. RUTH MIDDLEBROOK' 


Asourt a half-century ago—1893, to be 
exact—Keynoles, by one ‘“‘George Eger- 
ton” was published in London. The story 
goes that three thousand copies were sold 
within a few months and that the hereto- 
fore unheard of author found herself 
famous almost immediately. And why 
not? The title page was designed by 
Aubrey Beardsley; the book itself was 
dedicated “‘To Knut Hamsun, In mem- 
ory of a day when the west wind and the 
rainbow met.” 

Nor was that all. A portrait of the au- 
thor appeared in the Sketch. Likewise, 
the Yellow Book gladly opened its pages 
to George Egerton and her cult. Two 
years later she was still enough of a favor- 
ite for her portrait (by E. A. Walton) to 
‘‘lead”’ Volume V, the April, 1895, issue 
of the quarterly. In 1897 she dedicated 
her Fantasias to Richard Le Gallienne. 
And in 1901 the London Academy still 
saw fit to devote more than a column to 
a review of her Rosa Amorosa: The Love- 
Letters of a Woman, a volume which went 
through three editions in as many 
months. 

So there is no doubt that George Eger- 
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ton was a celebrity. She moved in the 
right circles, knew the right people, and 
chose the right name. George Sand had 
been dead since 1876; George Eliot since 
1880. Would there never be another 
“George”? There would, Mrs. Mary 
Chavelita Clairmont (later Mrs. Golding 
Bright) decided—and in 1893. Therefore 
‘*George Egerton.” Therefore Keynotes. 
Whether she was modest of heart or 
merely intuitive in the ways of publicity 
it is difficult to say. At any rate, she 
would not be interviewed. But no mat- 
ter. Laura M. Hansson describes her for 
us: “She had a small, delicate face, with 
a pained and rather tired expression, and 
a curious, questioning look in the eyes; it 
was an attractive face, very gentle and 
womanly, and yet there was something 
disillusioned and unsatisfied about it.” 
As for what has happened to George 
Egerton’s popularity in the last several 
decades, the unavailability of her books 
and the merciless lack of bibliographical 
commentary on either the woman or her 
works are indication realistic enough. 
Yet Keynotes was regarded in its day 
as “a road-breaking book second only to 
The Story of an African Farm in advanc- 
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ing the cause of woman’’—and at least 
half-a-dozen reviewers had pronounced 
it singularly artistic and brilliantly sug- 
gestive. Why, then, one naturally asks, 
has our generation so completely left 
unsung the name of George Egerton? Is 
it because she is so far removed from us? 
After all, there are contemporaries of 
Mrs. Golding Bright whose mixed praises 
we yet hymn—May Sinclair, Edith 
Wharton, Gertrude Atherton, to mention 
a few. The answer, of course, lies in an 
analysis of Keynotes itself, the book that 
came to the literary world of the early 
nineties with so fine an air of discovery. 

For George Egerton was a writer only 
secondarily. First and foremost she was 
a woman. In other words, she wrote first 
for herself and then for such as would 
understand that self. She wrote not be- 
cause she wanted to “write” but because 
she had to write down woman’s world as 
she lived it—in all its ghastly com- 
promise and mocking inadequacy. 

Not that Keynotes is addressed to 
men. If anything, it is a social tract 
against them—an exposé of them in their 
desperate inability to understand wom- 
an’s deepest needs. In truth, Keynotes is 
a woman’s book written for woman, in 
that peculiarly intimate style which is 
best understood by the feelings and in- 
tuition rather than.by reason and analy- 
sis. It is, as it were, a book for woman’s 
“private use” —and as such unfortunate- 
ly abounds in all the artistic failings to 
which ‘‘the truth and nothing but the 
truth” is almost inevitably heir. 

But, when we have labeled Keynotes a 
woman’s book in the woman’s manner, 
we are not to understand it as a book 
which abides by all the amenities of 
reticence prescribed by man for woman. 
Indeed, so thoroughly honest is George 
Egerton that one of her reviewers in 1897 
is irritated into writing that ‘those of us 
who are strong enough not to be shocked 
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are still human enough to be surfeited 
and disgusted with the emancipated 
woman and her morbid dwelling upon 
one nasty theme.” 

Before indulging in further critical 
commentary, however, let us turn to the 
tales themselves which Keynoles pre- 
sents for the reader. That he may ap- 
praise both style and content of this ma- 
terial, I shall summarize, in varying de- 
grees of detail, several of the eight stories 
in the book. 

We come, then, to ‘‘ A Cross Line,” the 
first story and keynote of George Eger- 
ton’s octave. It is a sketch more than a 
story in the technical sense of the word. 
Or perhaps it is not even a sketch. It is a 
confessional in the form of a narrative 
essay—an informal essay—in which the 
author argues, decries, explodes the im- 
possible fallacies the world in general, 
and man in particular, hold about 
woman. To drive home her point, there- 
fore, she chooses a very slight incident. 

She is roaming through the woods 
somewhere back of her home when she 
suddenly finds herself face to face with a 
man—a strong, decisive, vigorous man, 
who is really looking for a trout stream; 
but the directions he got were rather 
vague, so he gives up the search, espe- 
cially since our heroine (the characters 
are nameless in the story) makes it clear 
to him that he is welcome. They sit down 
to talk. The woman is wearing the in- 
evitable wedding ring, but it does not 
deter his interest in her. Soon enough the 
conversation takes a personal turn. In 
effect the man says to the woman: Here 
am I and here are you. Man. Woman. 
You approve of me, and I find you ir- 
resistible. And now what are we going to 
do about it? Sit here and talk—and then 
my hour is over? Why should we have to 
hide behind words? Are you incapable of 
affection? 

It is at this point that our heroine 
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“unlocks the word-hoard.” Indeed, one 
almost believes that the whole story was 
written around this answer. Incapable of 
affection? 


Of course not [she says]. I share... that 
crowning disability of my sex; but not willingly, 
—I chafe under it. My God! if it were not for 
that, we women would master the world! I tell 
you, men would be no match for us! At heart 
we care nothing for laws, nothing for systems; 
all your elaborately reasoned codes for con- 
trolling morals or man do not weigh a jot with 
us against an impulse, an instinct. We learn 
those things from you,—you tamed, amenable 
animals; they are not natural to us. It is a wise 
disposition of Providence that this untamable- 
ness of ours is corrected by our affections. We 
forge our own chains in a moment of softness, 
and then . . . we may as well wear them with a 
good grace. Perhaps many of our seeming con- 
tradictions are only the outward evidences of 
inward chafing. Bah! the qualities that go to 
make a Napoleon—superstition, want of honor, 
disregard of opinion, and the eternal I—are 
oftener to be found in a woman than in a man. 
Lucky for the world, perhaps, that all these at- 
tributes weigh as nothing in the balance with 
the need to love, if she be a good woman; to 
be loved, if she is of a coarser fibre. 


Having delivered herself of this speech, 
she leaves the stranger who inspired such 
intimacy in her, but not until she has 
heard his proposal, which is that if they 
are to mean to each other what their in- 
stinct and reason tell them they should 
mean, she is to hang something white on 
the lilac bush near her house. He would 
pass by that evening and look for her 
answer. 

Our heroine returns to the house. Her 
husband is there, waiting for her. He is 
the strong, silent species of mankind, 
who loves his wife so much that he takes 
her for granted as he might his horses or 
his garden or his very breathing appara- 
tus. What is a fellow to do—go about 
twenty-four hours a day shouting that he 
appreciates having a good pair of lungs? 
Well, why should he have to go around 
crowing out his love for his wife? So that, 
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when she asks him whether he is fond of 
her, he replies, ‘Of course I am, don’t 
you know it?” Whereupon, not too pa- 
tiently, she answers: “Yes, perhaps I 
do . . . but I want to be told it. A woman 
doesn’t care a fig for a love as deep as the 
death-sea and as silent; she wants some- 
thing that tells her it in little waves all 
the time. It isn’t the Jove, you know, it’s 
being loved; it isn’t really the man, it’s the 
loving!’ 

And with these words the woman 
leaves the room. She is looking through 
some unusually fine underthings which 
were too good for everyday use. As she 
examines the sundry objects, she comes 
upon a lovely chemise de nuit (apparently 
part of her untouched trousseau), deli- 
cately embroidered, heavily “‘ belaced””— 
the perfect gown, and so white! 

Lizzie, the maid, who has been in the 
room with her, asks what she is to do 
with it. 

“Just hang it out on the lilac-bush,” 
her mistress tells her. ‘“‘Or, Lizzie, wait. 
do it myself!” 

And here the story ends—with my 
lady’s nightie floating in the perfumed 
breezes of the lilac bush. 

The second story is titled “Now 
Spring Has Come: A Confidence.” Again 
the tale is simple and as humorlessly 
ardent. This time the author is telling her 
story to her faithful servant, Lizzie. Won- 
derful person, Lizzie. She sits by patient- 
ly while her mistress thinks aloud. 


What half creatures we are, we women! [the 
author suddenly announces to Lizzie—for our 
benefit}—hermaphrodite by force of circum- 
stances, deformed results of a fight of centuries 
between physical suppression and natural im- 
pulse to fulfill our destiny. ... Every social 
revolution has told hardest on us: when a sacri- 
fice was demanded, let woman make it. And yet 
there are men, and the best of them, who see all 
this, and would effect a change if they knew 
how. Why it came about? Because men manu- 
factured an artificial morality; made sins of 
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things that were as clean in themselves as the 
pairing of birds on the wing; crushed nature, 
robbed it of its beauty and meaning, and estab- 
lished a system that means war, and always war, 
because it is a struggle between instinctive 
truths and cultivated lies. 


And then the woman unfolds her tale. 
She was in a bookshop one day. Her eyes 
lighted on a particular book, and her 
hands seized it too. But the shopkeeper 
came up to her. “No, no,” he admon- 
ished. “That is a very bad _ book, 
madam.” 

Enough. She would look up the author 
at once. She would find him if she had to 
travel the world twice over. She does find 
him—after a long trip to Norway. He is 
handsome and vibrant. She cannot resist 
him. She tears her soul out for him. He is 
appealing and understanding. But they 
only talk that first day when they meet. 
At ten o’clock he sends her to her room. 
Here are her own words: 

He came to the top of the stairs with me, and 
when we bade good night he took my hand and 
held it curiously as if it were something fearfully 
fragile, and stood and watched me down the 


corridor. And will you credit it? I felt inclined 
to run like an awkward little school-girl. 


The point is, she was to think it over. 
She was to go home—and they would 
write to each other, and she would return 
to him in the spring. She does go home 
and waits—and waits. Winter is gone at 
last. Spring has come and once more our 
heroine is in Norway. Once more she is 
in the very room where she had met the 
author of the naughty, naughty book. 

What happened? Her own words 
again: 

Did he kiss me? Oh, yes. You see I wanted to 
sift this thing thoroughly, to get clear into my 
head what ground I was standing on. So I let 
him. They were merely lip-kisses; his spirit did 
not come to mine, and I was simply analyzing 
them all the time. Did I not feel anything? Yes, 
I did,—deeply hurt. ...I am not sure that I 
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had not a keen sense of the ludicrous side of the 
whole affair; that one portion of my soul was not 
having a laugh at the other’s expense. . . . 


Be that as it may, they said goodbye, 
and she felt as if she had “a sponge with 
a lot of holes in it, instead of a heart, and 
that all the feeling had oozed away 
through them.” 

And that was that! 

But there are several other stories 
which George Egerton has written into 
her Keynotes. There is, for instance. 
a trilogy of stories whose setting is 
“Under Northern Sky.” “How Marie 
Larsen Exorcised a Demon”’ is the tale 
of a drunken captain “who spared no 
man’s daughter,” and now in a fit of 
violent tears and purple swearing he 
wonders how he can ever know that some 
brute will not harm his own daughter. 
In his terror he becomes violent and un- 
manageable—at least, so far as his wife 
is concerned. But Marie Larsen, an old 
friend of his, with habits not unlike his, 
understands, and so it is she alone who 
has the power to allay his fears, to exor- 
cise the demon and, with her tale of ulti- 
mate ablution, literally to hypnotize our 
captain (who spared no man’s daughter) 
into silence and sleep. 

The final sketch in the trilogy, “An 
Ebb Tide,” tells of the death of a man 
who was more feared than loved by his 
household. One poor servant girl alone 
was not afraid of her master, however. 
The wife understands, and it is this 
kitchen wench who last holds his hand 
while it is yet warm. 

It is only fair to observe here that in 
this last trilogy the author achieves a 
dramatic realism and instinctive, natu- 
ralistic method which lend to the book 
the literary grace and maturity lacking 
in the earlier sketches. 

This, in hurried summary, is Keynotes 
by George Egerton. This is the book of 
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which a reviewer in the Literary World 
wrote: “These sketches are informed by 
such throbbing feeling, such insight into 
complex woman, that we with all speed 
and warmth advise those who are in 
search of splendid literature to procure 
Keynotes without delay.” 

This is the book of whose author we 
read in the Liverpool Post: “To credit a 
new writer with the possession of genius 
is a serious matter, but it is nevertheless 
a verdict which Mr. George Egerton can 
hardly avoid at the hands of those who 
read his delightful sketches.” . 

This is the book which, we learn from 
the Lady’s Pictorial, is ‘the work of a 
woman who has lived every hour of her 
life, be she young or old. . . . She allows 
us, like the great artists of old, Shake- 
speare and Goethe, to draw our own 
moral from the stories she tells, and it is 
with no uncertain touch or faltering hand 
that she pulls aside the curtain of con- 
ventional hypocrisy which hundreds of 
women hang between the world and their 
own hearts.” 

As has perhaps too much been inti- 
mated, the material itself of Keynotes is 
not a little naive—that is, in the light of 
present-day living. Remembering, how- 
ever, that these utterances came in 1893, 
when women upholstered rather than 
dressed and wore their bustles as protec- 
tive armor for a chastity men had talked 
them into, we cannot fail to realize why 
the book—and the author—came to the 
writing world with so fine an air of dis- 
covery. 

For whatever the book is not, one 
thing it is: the most courageous analysis 
of “the new woman” come out of Lon- 
don’s 1893. That its style is undignified, 
unmistakably feminine, and rather bed- 
minded, we cannot deny. Yet as a plea 
for honesty with self, for abandon to 
truth wherever that truth may lead, it is 
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without doubt a compelling and sig- 
nificant contribution to the emancipation 
of woman as she knows it today. 

That George Egerton’s critics had 
overestimated her artistic propensities, 
that her literary friends had accepted 
desire for fact when they had labeled her 
“genius,” “artist,” “writer,” is not a 
little deplorable, of course—the enco- 
miums ring so humorlessly exaggerative, 
this half-century later. The material it- 
self would not afford the unsuspecting 
reader of today the unholy glee it does 
had not her reviewers overreached them- 
selves and held out absurd promises to 
him, had they recognized Keynoies not as 
a masterpiece “independent of any pre- 
vious work,” but rather as an important 
chapter in the history of “the new 
woman.” 

But this they did not do. And that is 
why, in the light of objective aesthetic 
standards today, Keynotes has so much 
become the literary curio of the early 
nineties—a fate certainly not predicted 
by its thousands of enthusiastic discov- 
erers, certainly not dreamed of by the 
author. That is why Keynoies is not a 
great book or George Egerton a great 
writer. 

In view of the fact that George Eger- 
ton is the third of the women Georges, 
however, we ought perhaps to compare 
her with her famed predecessors, George 
Sand and George Eliot. But beyond the 
pen name they have almost nothing in 
common. Both George Sand and George 
Eliot wrote from the man’s point of view, 
whatever feminine giveaways their styles 
inevitably embodied. George Egerton, on 
the other hand, is always the woman, 
however masculine her fearlessness. 
George Sand was the salon libertine, and 
writer by instinct; George Eliot, the mid- 
Victorian clergyman, and writer by 
choice; George Egerton, the woman’s 
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rights woman, and writer by necessity tion who exploit with vulgar insensitive- 
alone. ness the intimacies of the man-woman 

But George Egerton is not to be con- relationship per se. George Egerton was 
fused with a certain school of advanced possessed of rare social vision and wrote 
women writers born in our own genera-_ with high purpose. 
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I have always thought it was shameful in the liberal arts, which are bound together in the 
closest union, to purchase so little profit at so much expense. But certainly in this our own day 
everything is related to earning a living; the arts ought not to be called liberal, but mercenary or 
shop-keeping. Who, indeed, by the immortal gods, burns with that purest and most sacred love of 
knowledge with which all the ancients burned; nay, rather he loves knowledge with a shameful, 
money-making love. It is glorious, indeed, to understand the principles of motion and rest, the 
revolutions of the heavens and the planets, and the properties of the elements; but it is most 
shameful to ignore all antiquity, not even to touch those arts which sway multitudes, which rule 
the minds of men and penetrate their inmost feelings, so that with no other means one can govern 


diverse wills, diverse inclinations, diverse minds, and lead them whither he wishes. 


Tuese are not the words of a contem- 
porary teacher of literature lamenting 
the sad plight of the humanities. The 
quotation is from a dedicatory epistle ad- 
dressed to Cosimo de’ Medici in 1548 and 
written by Francesco Robortelli, the 
first, and perhaps the greatest, modern 
commentator on the Poetics of Aristotle, 
the first modern editor of Longinus’ 
treatise On the Sublime. 

It seems that even in 1548, the high 
noon of the Italian Renaissance, when 
Michelangelo, poet, painter, sculptor, 
and architect, was still active, when 
Titian had just left Venice to paint the 
emperor Charles V, when Benvenuto 
Cellini had just returned to Florence 
from the court of Francis I, the physical 
sciences and what we call the applied sci- 
ences were in the saddle and what we 
now call the humanities were being 
pushed aside. What Robortelli had spe- 


* A paper read at the annual conference of the 
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cifically in mind, what he was trying to 
revive, was the study of classical poetry. 
He was dissatisfied with the conventional 
study of literature, which had become a 
dry routine of grammatical and rhetori- 
cal analysis. Logic, grammar, and rhet- 
oric had hitherto served the student of 
literature in western Europe, sometimes 
very well, and Robortelli had no thought 
of abandoning these valuable disciplines; 
but he had rediscovered equally valuable 
disciplines, such as the study of history 
and the fine arts. Robortelli had accepted 
the Aristotelian, and Ciceronian, prin- 
ciple that all the liberal arts and sciences 
are intimately related. Therefore, he saw 
that any truly humane study of poetry, 
which is an “imitation of nature,”’ in- 
volves the study of all the liberal arts, 
which “are bound together in the closest 
union.” 

Today, four hundred years later, we 
are re-examining the position of litera- 


ture in our schools and colleges, and we 
find that the physical sciences and the 
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practical, applied arts and sciences are 
flourishing, while the so-called “humani- 
ties,’ including literature, are being 
pushed aside. Classical studies, the chief 
standard-bearer for humane letters dur- 
ing three hundred of the last four hun- 
dred years, have all but collapsed. Our 
American heirs to classical studies, 
namely, our departments of literature, 
are losing ground in the face of seem- 
ingly overwhelming aggression on the part 
of engineers, chemists, physicists, biolo- 
gists, and the champions of the “social 
sciences.” 

The sorry plight of classical education 
is evident. When the president of the 
British Classical Association admits that 
the game is about played out, we no 
longer need argue. Professor C. M. 
Bowra, in his presidential address at 
Oxford in 1945, states that one school at 
Oxford, celebrated for its eminent classi- 
cal scholars of the past, has now “ceased 
to teach Greek because it finds no de- 
mand for it.” Professor Bowra does not 
try, as do some classicists, to shift the 
blame to other shoulders. He frankly ad- 
mits that the classicists themselves are to 
blame. He illustrates the decline of inter- 
est in the classics with a story of a British 
headmaster who said to his sixth form: 
“Boys, this term you are to have the priv- 
ilege of reading the Oedipus Coloneus of 
Sophocles, a veritable treasure-house of 
grammatical peculiarities.” 

There is still much to commend in 
classical education. Certainly I wish, as 
doubtless many of you do, that our un- 
dergraduate and graduate students came 
to us with a reasonable command of 
Latin. We have ceased to hope for any 
acquaintance with Greek. There is much 
to commend in the study of grammatical 
peculiarities, in the established philologi- 
cal, or more properly linguistic, study of 
English, and in the still approved his- 
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torical approach to language and litera- 
ture. We are all familiar with it; we have 
all learned much from it. But there is no 
denying the hard fact that the study of 
literature today is not attracting the best 
minds in our colleges and universities. 
There must be some reason beyond the 
allure of the physical sciences. There 
must be some reason beyond the desire of 
money-making, though I am not pre- 
pared to offer the reason or reasons. 

Let me briefly illustrate with a famil- 
iar example of the study of literature. 
You all know Wordsworth’s fine sonnet, 
“The World Is Too Much with Us”: 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getting and spenting, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The Sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 


It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


Now let us examine in particular, and 
in the approved manner taught us by our 
classical cousins, the last two lines. 
Where did Wordsworth get these lines? 
What, in brief, is the literary history of 
these two lines? 

We may easily trace them back to 
Milton, to a line in Paradise Lost (III, 
604)— 


In various shapes old Proteus from the sea— 


and to a line in Comus (873)— 
By scaly Triton’s winding shell. 


We may trace them further back to 
Spenser’s Colin Clouts Come Home Againe 
(Il. 244-45, 248-50): 

Of thom the shepheard which hath charge in 
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Is blowing loud his wreathed horne:.. . 
And Proteus eke with him does drive his heard 


Of stinking seals and porcpisces together, 
With hoary head and deawy dropping beard. 


We may go still further back, with a 
passing bow to George Sandys and Ar- 
thur Golding, translators of Ovid, to the 
first book of the Metamorphoses (i. 
333 ff.), where we find scaly Triton 
sounding his “wreathed, trumpet-shell.” 
For old Proteus we may go to Virgil’s 
Georgics (iv. 387-89), where, in Dryden’s 
translation, we read: 

In the Carpathian bottom, makes abode 

The shepherd of the seas, a prophet and a god. 
High o’er the main in watery pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finny coursers guides— 
Proteus his name. 


And, finally, we may turn to that mar- 
velous tale of Menelaus and Proteus in 
the fourth book of the Odyssey. You may 
recall how Menelaus and the daughter of 
Proteus, wrapped in newly flayed skins, 
lay in wait among the stinking seals for 
Proteus to rise from the sea: 

When the sun mounts to mid-heaven, that 
is the time when the Old Man of the Sea comes 


up out of the brine, under the breath of the 
west wind. 


I maintain that this method of study- 
ing Wordsworth is rewarding, illuminat- 
ing. I question, however, whether such a 
method is the best one for the general run 
of students today. In the first place, most 
of our students are not equipped to pur- 
sue such a course; in the second place, 
most of them do not want to. Words- 
worth was right in denouncing the cal- 
lous, money-grubbing world about him; 
he was wrong if he meant that he could 
escape this world by retreating to the 
misty world of pagan mythology. We, in 
turn, are not going to attract better 
minds to the study of literature by la- 
menting these evil days and by longing 


for sight of old Proteus and for sound of 
old Triton. We are not going to attract 
better minds to the study of literature by 
ridiculing the new-fangled “social sci- 
ences” or by envying the physical sci- 
ences. 

Let me repeat the unpleasant fact that 
we are not attracting the best minds 
among our undergraduate and graduate 
students. I found emphatic confirmation 
of this fact only last month when I 
helped apportion graduate fellowships 
and scholarships for the coming academic 
year. Our committee found that the de- 
partment of chemistry had recommended 
more candidates than had all the other 
departments in the university put to- 
gether. The chemists had evidently done 
their selection carefully; their candidates 
were graded in nine classes. We soon 
found that the records and recommenda- 
tions of the lower classes— IX, VIII, and 
ViII—compared favorably with the aver- 
age records and recommendations of 
candidates in English, German, French, 
history, and philosophy. (I mercifully 
pass over the candidates in classics.) Two 
of the committee looked further and 
higher in the list of a hundred would-be 
chemists. I did not, for I knew what they 
would find, and I was already convinced. 

One might argue that this particular 
situation is peculiar to the University of 
Illinois, where the department of chemis- 
try is unusually strong. Granted; but the 
picture elsewhere, I believe, would differ 
only in that physics or zoélogy or en- 
gineering, instead of chemistry, would 
lead all the rest. I do not believe that 
candidates in English today would lead 
any list in any first-rate university in the 
country. 

What is going to happen, then? Will 
the study of English literature follow the 
downward path of its parent classical 
studies? I believe that it is already on 
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that downward path and that it will con- 
tinue if the teachers of English do not 
stop yearning for vanished glory and try 
to build something that our students 
want, or think they want, as much as 
they now seem to want chemistry and 
physics and “personnel management.” I 
believe we need a new type of teacher. 

Two experiments today may offer 
some help. Until we are fully convinced 
that our decline and fall are inevitable, 
we might well look to them. 

Robortelli enriched the study of po- 
etry by reintroducing the aesthetic ap- 
proach to literature. He did this without 
abandoning the tried and workable 
grammatical and rhetorical approach. 
Nowadays, in a good many colleges and 
universities, the freshman course in Eng- 
lish is being revitalized by reintroducing 
the old approach of forensic rhetoric and 
without abandoning grammatical and 
literary study. In other words, the study 
of speech, or public speaking, has come to 
the rescue of freshman composition as, 
four hundred years ago, the study of lit- 
erature came to the rescue of the oratori- 
cal scheme. This new course in both oral 
and written English seems to be enjoying 
a mounting success all over the country. 
Despite determined efforts to strangle it, 
it is pretty successful at the University of 
Illinois, where it goes under the name of 
“Verbal Expression,” a four-hour course 
in speaking, reading, and writing. The 
Division of General Studies sponsors it, 
along with several other courses aiming 
at general education. Though I have 
never taught “Verbal Expression,” I 
have seen many of its classes in action, 
and I can testify that it is much more 
alive than the conventional class in fresh- 
man composition. Its students learn to 
stand on their feet before the class and 
discuss subject matter before they write 
themes about it. Some of these discus- 


sions are both lively and profitable. The 
students at least feel that they are learn- 
ing something they need and can use. 
They are learning something about clear 
exposition and something about persua- 
sion. Gone is the dreary routine of grudg- 
ing themes on “Why I Came to Illinois”’ 
and “‘My First Day on the Campus.” 

Another experiment may offer more 
promise for the revival of the study of 
literature, and this is a course in “‘Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts,” which is also 
enjoying a growing success in many col- 
leges. The Division of General Studies at 
Illinois has offered such a course for the 
last five years. It meets four times a week 
and studies the arts of literature, music, 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
The course is not a survey; it does not 
try to trace the history of art from Egypt 
to Hollywood; it presents an analysis of 
art in general in terms of material, form, 
expression, and function and then pro- 
ceeds to illustrate these basic qualities 
with concrete examples of literature, 
music, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture. At the very least, the students come 
to realize that there are important simi- 
larities, as well as differences, between all 
the arts. Most of the students continue in 
liberal-arts courses, many of them in the 
study of literature. 

I must admit, however, that there are 
serious difficulties involved in ‘Verbal 
Expression” and “Literature and the 
Fine Arts.” I am speaking now only of 
these courses at the University of II- 
linois; other colleges may have done 
better. The most serious difficulty, as 
usual, lies in providing a capable staff. 
Unfortunately, the supply of good teach- 
ers of public speaking is limited. Unfor- 
tunately, many teachers of our conven- 
tional English composition have had no 
training in speech; some of them have 
very poor speech themselves. Conse- 
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quently, the Division of General Studies, 
unable to find the right teachers, has 
been unable to expand the course in 
“Verbal Expression” to meet the de- 
mand. The difficulty of securing a prop- 
erly trained staff in “Literature and the 
Fine Arts” is even more acute. So far the 
Division of General Studies has failed to 
find one man who is thoroughly compe- 
tent to teach the whole course. There- 
fore, we have had to compromise; we 
have a man to teach the literature, and 
we have borrowed two men from the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts to teach the other arts. 
The College of Fine Arts has been glad to 
lend these men, whose sojourn in the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences has 
improved relations between the two col- 
leges; but the course, I believe, has suf- 
fered from a lack of unified command. 
Theoretically all three men are supposed 
to fit themselves to teach any and all 
parts of the course. In practice, however, 
the teacher of literature often forgets 
about music when he is discussing po- 
etry, and the teacher of music seldom 
remembers to cite apt parallels from the 
arts of painting and architecture. All 
three of these men, to be sure, have been 
trained in the conventional way; they are 
specialists. What both these courses 
need, in my opinion, are young men and 
women with much broader training than 
our graduate schools now offer. Until 
there are the right teachers, these experi- 
mental courses in general education will 
never be able to prove that they are the 
right answer, or a right answer, to our 
question, ‘Can the study of literature be 
revived?” 

Perhaps there are other methods as 
yet untried which may yet revive the 
study of literature. I seriously doubt, 
however, that there are any new, untried 
methods in education; I suspect that all 
have been tried at one time or another. 


Certainly manpower is more important 
than any methods or schemes of study. 
No remedy will succeed which does not 
include a determined effort to secure 
better young teachers and better stu- 
dents, who, in turn, will become the 
teachers. 

How can the manpower in our depart- 
ments of literature be revived? I admit 
that the task is both difficult and com- 
plex. I should like to offer three sugges- 
tions, however. 

First, I think that we might start with 
an improved use of what departmental 
manpower we now have. Nowadays, in 
most colleges and universities, a good 
share of the departmental energy, and 
money, is directed toward manning 
dozens, even hundreds, of sections of 
freshman composition. It is high time, I 
think, that departments of English spend 
more energy, and more money, in secur- 
ing promising young teachers of litera- 
ture. It is high time, I think, that depart- 
ments of English quit loading promising 
young graduate assistants with three and 
four sections of freshman composition, 
with the inevitable result that these 
promising young people are worn out by 
the time they receive their Doctor’s de- 
grees and are ready for their lifework. 

Second, since many of the ineptitudes 
in our teaching of literature today are the 
inevitable result of narrow departmental- 
ism, we might do away with depart- 
ments. We might ask all teachers of liter- 
ature, classical, English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Russian, to work 
together instead of against one another. 
At the very least, such a move might re- 
move many of the petty jealousies that 
now hamper all of us. If all teachers of 
literature were working together and not 
against one another, the classicist might 
stop fretting about the large enrolment 
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in English X (“The History of the 
Drama’’), the teacher of French might 
stop worrying about the “inroads” of 
Spanish. The teachers of English might 
derive some benefit; the Chaucerian 
might view with less alarm the new 
course in the American novel, and the 
teacher of American literature might 
learn something from his classical col- 
leagues. Such a move would surely en- 
courage tolerance and a broader concep- 
tion of literature; it might strengthen the 
union of the liberal arts. 

Third, and more practical because it 
offers a surer solution of the fundamental 
problem of better manpower, we ought 
to establish a new type of graduate train- 
ing for a new type of teacher. I have seen 
sophomores in the Division of General 
Studies at Illinois become eager students 
of literature and the allied fine arts. At 
the beginning of their junior year they 
would ask, ‘‘How can I get more work of 
this kind? What about the advanced 
courses in literature? Are there any 
courses in art? How about music?” What 
happened? Their enthusiasm was soon 
blunted by the old routine of depart- 
mental “major” and “minor,” by twenty 
semester-hours of major departmental 
courses plus twenty semester-hours of 
minor departmental courses. What hap- 
pened to the few who went on to the 
graduate school? I met two of them on 
the campus not long ago, both first-rate 
students. One of them was working for an 
advanced degree in geology. The other 
was studying botany. The sophomore’s 
awakened interest in literature had faded 
during the junior and senior years, and 
there was nothing in our graduate pro- 
gram to attract him. Is there any good 
reason, however, why there should not be 
graduate work in literature that will at- 
tract such students? If a sophomore 
course in “Literature and the Fine Arts” 


attracts some of the best undergraduates 
in the college, why cannot similar courses 
be established at higher levels? A rich 
field of study is there, ready for cultiva- 
tion, ready to provide a broad and sound 
training for a better teacher of literature. 
If the study of painting, architecture, 
and music enriches the introductory 
course in literature, will not further, 
more intensive study of the fine arts en- 
rich the advanced course in “Elizabethan 
Literature” or in “American Litera- 
ture’? And I see no reason why this 
broader study of literature should not be 
extended to some graduate courses with- 
out any total sacrifice of training in 
research. 

I realize that these suggestions strike 
at the very roots of our vested interests. 
The modern academic department in a 
large university is highly organized and 
jealous of its privileges. More often than 
not, the department draws its graduate 
students from its staff of freshman com- 
position. If we did away with graduate 
assistants, what would happen to our 
graduate work? If we did away with de- 
partments, what would happen to the 
budget? If we established a new kind of 
graduate training, what would happen to 
our old graduate courses and teachers? 
Appalling as these questions may ap- 
pear to many teachers, and administra- 
tors, there are already signs of just such 
revolutionary changes. There are indica- 
tions that the departmental compart- 
ments are breaking up. There are indica- 
tions of strong dissatisfaction with the 
present inefficient method of conducting 
our elementary courses. At least two 
great universities, Columbia and Har- 
vard, have tried to abolish freshman 
composition as a required course; they 
have acknowledged that the responsibil- 
ity for undergraduate illiteracy rests 
upon the whole university and that it is 
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not the peculiar privilege or cross of the 
department of English. At least two 
great universities, Harvard and Minne- 
sota, seem to be making some effort to 
broaden the training of graduate stu- 
dents of literature. Though hopeful, 
these signs by no means insure any wide- 
spread reform or any general realization 
that the study of literature must be re- 
vived if it is to survive. 

Perhaps I am unduly pessimistic. Per- 
haps I exaggerate our own failings. Per- 
haps I, too, have fallen victim to the 
gloom now surrounding the humanities. 
It may be that forces beyond our control 
are working against us. It may be that 
we are caught in a cycle and that the 
wheel has now swung to the age of brass 
in literary studies. Until we are sure, 
however, that we are inevitably destined 
to follow the classicists into eclipse, we 
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might at least make some effort to im- 
prove. If we do not try to improve, if we 
do not revive our manpower, then we 
shall see no revival of the study of litera- 
ture. Instead, we may expect a presi- 
dential address at the Modern Language 
Association or at the National Council of 
Teachers of English which will echo Pro- 
fessor Bowra’s address before the British 
Classical Association on the decline and 
fall of classical education. The academic 
descendants of Erasmus, Robortelli, 
Bentley, Boeckh, Gildersleeve, and Gil- 
bert Murray have failed because they 
waited until it was too late for a revival 
of classical studies. Have we any sound 
reason to believe that the academic de- 
scendants of Child, A. S. Cook, Kit- 
tredge, and Manly will succeed if they, 
too, wait to see what happens? After all, 
“Tf gold ruste, what shal iren do?” 


On Ti caching the Sentence Outline 


H. V. S. OGDEN! 


F; EW students come to college today 
knowing how to outline. Fewer still un- 
derstand why outlining is valuable. So it 
may not be amiss to consider how the 
teaching of the sentence outline may be 
carried out and how a knowledge of out- 
lining can be useful to the student.” 

To begin with, the teacher will do well 
to emphasize that outlining is a tool 
which the student will use both in con- 
structing his own themes and in reading 
printed essays and articles. He will use 
the outline to give unity and direction to 
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his themes, to help him “‘stick to the sub- 
ject.” He will also use it to help him 
grasp the full meaning of what he reads, 
to help him follow a writer’s meaning 
without getting lost in a maze of sen- 
tences. The teacher will probably do well 
to ignore the limitations of outlining for 
the time being, although he should be 
aware of them himself. The sentence out- 
line is chiefly useful for analyzing ar- 
ticles or essays the purpose of which is 
to communicate clearly, to explain, or to 
persuade rationally. It is not necessarily 
useful in putting together a theme or in 
analyzing an essay in which the purpose 
is to evoke emotions or to persuade by 
playing on the reader’s feelings. If some- 
one questions whether a piece of writing 
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which cannot be outlined is necessarily 
bad, the answer depends on the kind of 
writing it is. If it is meant to communi- 
cate ideas or information clearly, it is not 
so good as it might be if it is not ame- 
nable to the kind of analysis underlying 
the sentence outline. It may be good 
evocation, but it cannot be perfect com- 
munication. 

With this as a brief introduction, the 
teacher should present the notion of the 
thesis sentence. This is a one-sentence 
statement of what the whole essay is 
meant to show, prove, or explain. This 
is the basic concept in outlining. An es- 
say should have unity and coherence. If 
it has, the unifying idea can be stated in 
one sentence—the thesis sentence. Or 
perhaps a better way of saying the same 
thing is this: An essay should answer 
some one question. The thesis sentence is 
a one-sentence answer to this question. 
The first assignment should be to read a 
short article, such as a carefully chosen 
column by Samuel Grafton or a Reader’s 
Digest article and to write out the thesis 
sentence. After one or more reading as- 
signments to give the student practice in 
thinking out thesis sentences, he should 
write a short theme, in which his mind 
(and his reader’s) is firmly focused on his 
thesis. The teacher should mark this 
theme according to the student’s success 
in attaining that end. The student must, 
of course, write his thesis sentence out on 
paper before he begins to write his 
theme. 

Next the student should be taught to 
discriminate between poor thesis sen- 
tences and good ones. A good thesis sen- 
tence is a short, precise statement of ex- 
actly what the whole essay or article is 
meant to show. Grammatically, it may 
be a simple sentence: “American policy 
in Germany is too lenient toward pro- 
fessed Nazis.” It may be a complex sen- 


tence: ‘Because the Germans will never 
realize their war-guilt without suffering, 
American policy in Germany should be 
stern.’ In a complex sentence the real 
thesis is expressed in the main clause. 
Compound sentences do not usually 
make good thesis sentences, because they 
fail to show the proper relationship be- 
tween the two ideas expressed: ‘“The 
Germans will never realize their war- 
guilt without suffering, and the American 
policy in Germany should be stern.” A 
simple sentence with a compound predi- 
cate may make a satisfactory thesis sen- 
tence, especially if the predicates are 
antithetical: “A ruler should maintain 
the appearance of virtue but, whenever 
expedient, should not scruple to be ruth- 
less and treacherous.” For the beginner 
the simple sentence is best, especially 
since it forces him to focus on the essen- 
tial idea of an essay without considering 
complicating relationships. For a more 
advanced student, however, the more 
complicated thesis sentence has the ad- 
vantage of being more accurate. Drill in 
thesis sentences of this sort has an impor- 
tant incidental advantage. The student 
can be made to see the relationship be- 
tween grammar and meaning—a rela- 
tionship commonly overlooked in the 
teaching of grammar in our schools. 
When the student has grasped the con- 
cept of a thesis sentence, he should go on 
to the process of dividing the essay into 
parts. This process can best be taught by 
asking the student to imagine that the 
whole essay is printed on one long strip 
of galley proof or that it is a single long 
newspaper column. The main divisions 
could then be drawn with a pencil, or, 
quite literally, the essay could be cut up 
into main parts with a pair of scissors. 
The advantage of suggesting such a lit- 
eral cutting-up process is that it im- 
presses on the student the fact that the 
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dividing is a real process and that he is 
dividing the essay as it stands, not re- 
organizing it in his outline according to 
some plan of his own. Usually it is easy 
to see how an essay or article divides into 
main parts. It is harder to write a single 
sentence which says what each one of 
these parts is meant to show, prove, or 
explain. To reduce a group of para- 
graphs to one sentence takes hard think- 
ing. The student will be inclined to take 
some sentence from the printed essay and 
put it into his outline under the impres- 
sion that the author has supplied him 
with a satisfactory main heading. Ac- 
tually, it is unlikely that the author has 
written a single sentence summing up one 
of his main sections. The student will 
have to think out his own main head- 
ings. This is a valuable discipline in 
thinking, in diction, and in sentence 
structure. 

Here is an outline of the sort the stu- 
dent should make at this stage. Note 
that it is short. The work should consist 
in thinking out accurate sentences, not in 
writing out a lot of words: 


Thesis sentence: Labor unions do not wield 
excessive power in our economy. 
I. The power of unions is merely a negative 
power of stopping production. 

II. This power is severely limited by public 
opinion as it is molded by newspapers and 
radio commentators. 

III. This power is even more limited by work- 
ers’ need for earning their daily living. 

IV. Management’s power to hire, promote, 
transfer, discharge, and shut down is a far 
greater positive power than the workers’ 
power derived from striking. 


When the student is able to make such 
an outline as this, he has learned the es- 
sential nature of outlining. Allowing time 
for the reading of one or two essays and 
the writing of a second theme, he should 
be this far along by the end of the second 
week. The next step is to make sure he 
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understands the relationship between the 
sentences in his outline. The Roman 
numeral sentences are subordinate to the 
thesis sentence. This means that the 
thesis sentence ‘‘contains” the subordi- 
nate main-heading sentences; it states or 
implies what they state more fully and 
less generally. Thus the main-heading 
sentences must “add up” to the thesis 
sentence. They are co-ordinate with one 
another. This means that the parts of the 
essay which they represent in the outline 
are of equal significance in the organiza- 
tion of the essay, though often differing 
considerably in length. Furthermore, 
they all have the same relationship to the 
thesis sentence to which they are sub- 
ordinate. The student must understand 
what the terms “subordinate” and ‘“‘co- 
ordinate”’ mean, and he must realize that 
the symbols in the outline indicate these 
relationships. Badly taught students as- 
sume that the symbols are more or less 
meaningless and that their use consti- 
tutes an easy gesture of compliance to 
pedagogical tradition. The symbols are 
useless unless they have meaning, and, 
aside from indicating sequence, their 
meaning lies in the relationships of sub- 
ordination and co-ordination. 

By the time the teacher has reached 
this point, two matters are likely to come 
up for discussion which must be dealt 
with firmly. One of the students will 
probably say that he has been taught to 
outline by dividing his material into an 
introduction, a body, and a conclusion. 
As an aid to reading and writing, such a 
threefold analysis suffers from one dis- 
advantage: it fails to throw any light on 
the “body” of the essay, the main part. 
It could be dismissed at once, if it did not 
raise the question of what happens to the 
introduction and the conclusion of an 
essay in an analytical sentence outline of 
the kind here discussed. The answer is 
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that they can usually be ignored. The 
introduction may, if one wishes, be in- 


. cluded, but it is not a part of the essay in 


the sense that the main divisions are 
parts. It is not subordinate to the thesis 
sentence or co-ordinate with the main 
parts. As for the conclusion, the thesis 
sentence is itself the conclusion of the 
essay, in the sense that the conclusion is 
what the essay is meant to show or prove. 
Its place is at the beginning of the out- 
line with the label “Thesis Sentence.” 
Any other concluding remarks at the end 
of the essay have as their function only 
the communication of finality, the func- 
tion of telling the reader that the essay is 
now ending. Such remarks need no place 
in an outline. 

A second question which is pretty cer- 
tain to be raised is the matter of the topic 
outline. Why must the sentences be full 
sentences? Is not a topic outline just as 
good? A topic outline is just as good as a 
sentence outline, provided that the per- 
son making the outline and the person 
reading it know what the topics mean as 
fully and as accurately as if the topics 
were expanded to full sentences. This 
never happens. The student making the 
outline will think out his ideas fully and 
accurately only if he is required to ex- 
press them in full sentences. And the 
reader, whether the teacher or the stu- 
dent using his own outline, cannot get a 
complete and precise perception of the 
relationships expressed in an outline un- 
less the ideas are stated explicitly in 
grammatical sentences with precisely 
worded subjects and predicates. This will 
be clearer still when we come to the mat- 
ters of parallelism and paragraphing. So 
the teacher should insist on complete 
sentences in outlines and should reject 
outlines substituting topics and phrases 
for sentences. 

Having settled these two questions 
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and having taught the student the basic 
principles of outlining, the teacher may 
now assign a fuller sentence outline, in 
which the subordination is carried a step 
or two further. Since this is nothing but 
the application of the same process of 
dividing and writing one sentence for 
each division, it is easy to explain to him. 
What the thesis sentence is to the main 
headings, the main headings are to the 
subheadings. A word of warning to 
teacher and student is here necessary. 
There is a danger of defeating the pur- 
pose of outlining by carrying the sub- 
ordination too far. A conscientious stu- 
dent may turn in a long outline with 
capital letters subordinate to Roman 
numerals, Arabic numerals to capital 
letters, small letters to Arabic numerals, 
and Greek letters subordinate to Arabic 
numerals. This is good only if the student 
does not lose sight of the essay as a whole 
and its larger divisions. A poor student 
will substitute a lot of handwriting ar- 
ranged under plausible symbols for good 
analysis. And an overworked teacher 
may be taken in. A short outline with 
precisely worded headings which con- 
stitute an exact analysis is better than a 
diffuse outline which lacks precision and 
accuracy. 

While the teacher is teaching the proc- 
ess of subdividing the main sections and 
writing subheadings, he may make an 
opportunity to explain why there cannot 
be a I without a IT, an A without a B, in 
an outline. When something is divided 
into parts, it must be divided into at 
least two parts. A pie cannot be cut up 
into one: a generous woman may cut it 
into two pieces, a stingy woman into 
twelve. If it is divided, there will be at 
least two pieces. If a main division of an 
essay is divided into subparts, there must 
be at least two subparts. When a student 
feels that an A is convenient without a 
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B, he will usually find that the main- 
heading sentence can easily be changed 
to include the subordinate sentence. For 
example: 

I. Movies usually ignore economic and social 


problems. 
A. Labor problems are rarely depicted. 


This can probably be handled completely 
in one sentence: 


I. Movies usually ignore labor problems. 


If the student really has more to say, it 
will take some such form a this: 
I. Movies usually ignore economic and social 
problems. 
A. Labor problems are rarely depicted. 
B. Unemployment is ignored. 
C. Race prejudice is either ignored or treated 
flippantly. 
Students will often want to make single 
examples into subordinate sections: 
I. Many novels of the 1930’s revealed the evils 
of our social system. 


A. Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath is an 
example. 


This can be handled as follows: 


I. Many novels of the 1930’s, such as Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath, revealed the evils of 
our social system. 


A much more important principle in 
outlining than this is the principle of 
parallelism. When the parts of an essay 
are parallel functionally, the main head- 
ings in the outline should make this clear 
by parallel sentence structure. In the 
short outline on the power of unions 
given above, all four main-heading sen- 
tences have the word “power” as sub- 
ject, and the parallelism of points II and 
III goes further. Such parallelism calls 
for repetition both of sentence pattern 
and of diction. One of the superstitions 
sedulously cultivated by some composi- 
tion teachers is the notion that all repeti- 
tion in writing is bad. On the contrary, 
nothing is more helpful in revealing 
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and emphasizing parallel relationships, 
whether in an outline or in an essay, than 
the repetition of key terms and of sen- 
tence patterns. Here is part of an outline 
illustrating the principle of parallelism: 


I. The educational systems of China, Japan, 
England, and America were bad, because 
they inculcated the wrong attitude toward 
knowledge or because they developed the 
pupil as a means for some external end. 


A. Notwithstanding certain excellences of 
Chinese culture, the Chinese educational 
system was bad because it inculcated 
intellectual skepticism. 

1. Chinese education succeeded in pro- 
ducing social stability and artistic 
excellence. 

2. But, by teaching that no knowledge is 
certain, it fostered an elegant skepti- 
cism at the expense of intellectual 
energy and scientific progress. 


B. The Japanese educational system was 
bad, because it taught an unscientific 
dogmatism and because it developed the 
pupils as means to Japanese imperial ex- 
pansion. 

1. Japanese students were taught to ac- 
cept unquestioningly various social 
and political beliefs, such as the divin- 
ity of the Mikado, with the result that 
the spirit of free inquiry was not 
possible. 

2. Japanese students were taught to ac- 
cept the principle of the supremacy of 
the state over the individual, with the 
result that they accepted their parts in 
the program of military expansion 
without questioning. 

C. The English public school system was bad 
because it developed intellectual rigidity 
and because it taught the pupil to regard 
imperial responsibility as his main goal in 
life. 

1. The English public school man pos- 
sessed high standards of rectitude but 
lacked the intellectual flexibility to 
adapt these standards to changing 
times and to differing peoples. 

2. He was taught to regard himself as the 
tool of British imperial administra- 
tion, with the result that he cultivated 
imperialistic attitudes at the expense 
of perceptiveness and sensitivity. 
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D. The American school system was bad be- 
cause it regarded individual pupils as the 
means to creating a homogeneous nation 
at the expense of developing the pupils’ 
individual natures. 

1. In serving as the agent of the melting- 
pot program, the American educa- 
tional system sacrificed the individual 
needs of the pupils in order to produce 
a homogeneous product. 

2. It exaggerated America’s achieve- 
ments and depreciated Europe’s excel- 
lences in a dogmatic way, in order to 
make its pupils share an exclusively 
American patriotism. 

If this seems excessively repetitious, note 
that what is repeated is the main idea of 
the essay. The outliner is never permitted 
to lose sight of the central thought. 
Moreover, the defects which these four 
educational systems are alleged to have 
in common are stated in the main head- 
ing; the two basic principles (the right 
attitude toward knowledge and the 
proper attitude toward the student) un- 
derlie the whole criticism of these educa- 
tional systems and quite rightly appear 
in the main heading (I) as well as the 
subheadings (A, B, C, D). The paral- 
lelism of the four parts is emphasized by 
the parallelism of the A, B, C, D, sen- 
tences. 

Perhaps another week of assignments 
is sufficient to carry the student through 
reading and writing assignments which 
afford him drill in the principle of paral- 
lelism in the outline. The teacher must 
be sure to outline every essay for himself 
before he assigns it. Much that is printed 
is badly written, and outlining a badly 
organized essay (though it reveals the 
weakness as nothing else can) is usually 
difficult and confusing. 

Having learned the principle of paral- 
lelism, the student has finished his study 
of the outline itself. He is now ready to 
study the relationship between outlining 
and paragraphing, a subject which takes 


him into the art of paragraph-writing. 
The use of the outline in building one’s 
paragraphs is usually overlooked. Yet it 
is one of the most fruitful uses of the out- 
line. Handbooks of rhetoric and composi- 
tion are given to defining the paragraph 
as a group of sentences which deal with 
some one “phase” or “‘aspect”’ of the sub- 
ject. Docile students will accept this in- 
formation, but it does them no good un- 
less they know what an “aspect” or a 
“phase” of their subject is. The only way 
to find out is to divide the subject into 
parts (not “phases” or “‘aspects’’). When 
one does this, one is making the basic op- 
eration of outlining. Consider the short 
outline on the power of labor unions 
which was given earlier. Here there are 
four main parts. If a student were writ- 
ing a short paper, such as he might write 
in a single class hour as an impromptu 
exercise, he would do well to have four 
paragraphs, one for each main part, plus 
an additional paragraph for an introduc- 
tion. For this theme, each paragraph is 
a group of sentences developing the 
idea of one of the main-heading sen- 
tences. What if the student were writing 
a longer essay on the subject? Then he 
would need to make a fuller outline with 
subordinate headings, and he could not 
tell how to build his paragraphs or how 
many paragraphs there would be until he 
had done so. If a student were writing an 
essay based on the outline about the four 
systems of education, he would have an 
introductory paragraph followed by eight 
paragraphs, each one a group of sen- 
tences dealing with the idea expressed in 
each of the eight subordinate sentences. 
Generally speaking, the paragraphs 
should correspond.to sections in the out- 
line—in short essays to main sections, in 
longer essays to subordinate headings. 

Furthermore, the handbooks tell us 
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(quite rightly) that paragraphs should 
have topic sentences. What is the rela- 
tionship between the sentences in the 
outline and the topic sentences of the 
paragraphs in the student’s essay? If the 
student is writing a short essay based on 
the outline on the power of labor unions, 
the four main-heading sentences will be- 
come the topic sentences of the four para- 
graphs constituting the body of the 
theme. Not that the student should take 
them mechanically from the outline and 
begin each of his paragraphs with one of 
them. He must adapt them to their place 
in an essay, changing them to meet the 
exigencies of his transitions and to main- 
tain the continuity of his discourse. But 
for this theme the essential idea of each 
paragraph is to be found in the main- 
heading sentences of the outline. A ques- 
tion now arises about the main-heading 
sentences in an outline when the theme is 
to be written on a larger scale, as, for ex- 
ample, the theme of nine paragraphs on 
the four systems of education. Here the 
eight subordinate sentences become the 
topic sentences of the paragraphs. The 
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main-headings sentences (A, B, C, D) 
still serve a function, in that they group 
the paragraphs into a series of four pairs. 
For example, the two paragraphs dealing 
with Chinese education fall together as 
a pair. The A sentence may appear in the 
essay at the beginning of the first of these 
two paragraphs in a form adapted to 
serve the function of grouping the two 
paragraphs together. And so with the 
B, C, D, sentences. But perhaps this is 
pressing the matter too far. The impor- 
tant relationship is the relationship be- 
tween the topic sentences of the para- 
graphs and those sentences in the outline 
from the level of subordination suitable 
for the length of theme desired. This is 
the first step in building a good para- 
graph. Just how long the teacher should 
spend in teaching the relationship of out- 
lining to paragraphing he can best judge 
for himself. It is not something to teach 
for a few weeks and then drop for the rest 
of the course. Skill in analysis, skill in the 
technique of outlining, and skill in build- 
ing paragraphs are to be achieved only by 
effort covering a long span of time. 


Punctuating Nonrestrictives 


W. PAUL JONES" 


Every year teachers of English com- 
position patiently explain the difference 
between restrictive and nonrestrictive 
modifiers and then ruthlessly red-ink 
every failure to punctuate them accord- 
ing to the rule. If the modifier restricts or 
limits, if it means “that particular one,” 
if it can’t be left out without changing 
the meaning of the rest of the sentence, 
then it is restrictive and must not be set 
off by commas, say the “authorities.” If 
it is merely descriptive, if it can be 
* Iowa State College. 


omitted without a change of meaning, 
then it is nonrestrictive and must be set 
off. 

So far as I have observed, the text- 
books are unanimous. And, in the main, 
the writers and publishers seem to agree 
with the authors of textbooks. But any 
reader with a sharp eye for pointing will 
have noted that frequently the rule is not 
observed, sometimes, of course, because 
of ignorance or carelessness but some- 
times, too, with deliberate intent. 

I think that these variants, especially 
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the omission of points with nonrestric- 
tives, are too common to be casually ig- 
nored. To paraphrase Robert Louis Ste- 
venson, it is certain that much may be 
judiciously argued in favor of the rule; 
only there is something to be said against 
it—and that is what I want to say. 


THE TENDENCY TOWARD OPEN 
PUNCTUATION 


The open pointing of nonrestrictive 
modifiers is in keeping with the general 
tendency toward open punctuation. Pro- 
fessor George Summey noted the trend as 
early as 1919 in his excellent book Mod- 
ern Punctuation: “Modern preference 
favors the use of the fewest and least 
obtrusive marks that will do the required 
work.” Sterling A. Leonard, in Current 
English Usage (1932), likewise concluded 
that there is “‘a clear tendency for less 
and lighter pointing—less even than our 
most liberal courses of study have 
listed.” The trend is so well established 
that reference books now express it in 
broad generalizations. The United States 
Government Printing Office Style Man- 
ual (1939) reads: 

If the use of a punctuation mark is in doubt, 
the question to be asked is “Why?” rather than 
“Why not?” If doubt persists, the mark should 
be omitted to aid the smooth flow of words. 
Marks interrupt. They are needed only to make 
the thought clearer or to facilitate oral expres- 


sion. Beyond that they are detrimental to 
speed, ease, and exactness of understanding. 


Gordon V. Carey, in Mind the Stop 


(1939), wrote: 


Modern economy in punctuation is tending 
toward the omission of commas even with sub- 
ordinate clauses where no ambiguity can result 
(and occasionally where it can . . .). 


There is a trend not only toward the 
use of fewer marks but also toward more 
individual freedom in their use. Arthur 
G. Kennedy, in English Usage (1942), 
says: 


Punctuation is, of all the phases of usage, the 
most personal, primarily because it is used to 
increase clarity and emphasis in the expression 
of thinking. It is, therefore, most flexible and 
varied. Writers range from an almost complete 
disuse of marks of punctuation to an extreme 
in which the sentence is broken into innumer- 
able little fragments. To establish a uniform 
practice on the part of writers in general is an 
impossible ideal; for to ask an individual to 
employ punctuation with consistent uniformity 
is to demand a procedure inconsistent with fine, 
discriminating writing. 


OPINIONS OF WILSON AND SUMMEY 


These general trends toward fewer 
marks and greater freedom in the use of 
marks may explain some of the variants 
so frequent in contemporary usage. But 
it is worth remembering that long ago 
George Wilson, whose Treatise on Punc- 
tuation—first edition 1826—was the first 
systematic examination of the subject, 
noted some exceptions to the general rule 
for pointing restrictive and nonrestrictive 
modifiers: 


When ...the antecedent [of a relative 
clause] consists of nouns or phrases between 
which commas are required, a comma should 
also be inserted before the relative clause, 
though restrictive; as, ““There are many dreams, 
fictions, or theories, which men substitute for 
the truth.” Were the comma after “theories” 
omitted, the connection between “‘which” and 
the preceding noun would seem to be closer 
than that existing between the relative pronoun 
and the other particulars, to which it has an 
equal relation; and such an omission would, in 
many instances, tend to hinder a perception of 
the sense. 

A comma may also be put before the relative 
pronoun, even when restrictive, if it is immedi- 
ately followed by a word or an expression en- 
closed by commas, and especially if the ante- 
cedent is qualified by an adjective; as, “It was 
only a few discerning friends, who, in the native 
vigor of his powers, perceived the dawn of 
Robertson’s future eminence.” The reasons of- 
fered for this mode of punctuation are, that the 
adjective has some effect to loosen the restrain- 
ing power of the relative over the antecedent; 
and that the omission of the comma between the 
two portions of such a sentence—between 
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“friends” and “who” in the present example— 
would draw the pronoun more closely to the 
clause which precedes it, than to that of which 
it forms a part. 

By some writers and printers, a comma is al- 
ways put before the relative, though used re- 
strictively, if separated by several words from 
its grammatical antecedent; as, “It is power of 
thought and utterance, which immortalizes the 
products of genius.” —“He preaches sublimely, 
who lives a righteous and pious life.” But we 
have little hesitation in saying, that the 
punctuation in both examples is erroneous. . . . 

To prevent ambiguity, a comma is some- 
times put before the words, of which, of whom, 
even when used restrictively, to distinguish the 
preposition from that which connects two 
nouns, one of which governs the other; as, 
“Compassion is an emotion, of which you should 
never be ashamed.’”’—‘“‘No thought can be just, 
of which good sense is not the groundwork.” — 
“No thought, of which good sense is not the 
groundwork, can be just.” The insertion of the 
point will distinguish phrases of this kind from 
such as occur in the following sentences: ‘“‘Com- 
passion is an emotion of grief for the sufferings 
of others.”—‘The actions of princes are like 
those great rivers, the courses of which everyone 
beholds, but whose springs have been seen by 
few.” 


Most of the sentences quoted by Wilson 
would now be punctuated according to 
the conventional rule. Summey, in Mod- 
ern Punctuation, however, says: 


The distinction between restrictive and non- 
restrictive is of the utmost importance, but for 
purposes of punctuation is not always decisive. 
The character of a group as restrictive or other- 
wise does not always determine pointing even 
when clear; and many modifiers, especially ad- 
verbs, are difficult to classify. 


In the following sentences groups which 
seem clearly nonrestrictive are properly left 
open: 

Which has proved wiser, as we look back, 
Johnson who ridiculed Gray’s poetry, or Bos- 
well who sat up all night reading it?—Joun 
Baitey, Dr. Johnson and His Circle, p. 66. 


Quite late in the Anglo-Saxon period— 
about the year tooo—there is a poem on an 
English subject in which this heroic spirit 
is most thoroughly displayed; the poem on 
the Battle of Maldon which was fought on 
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the Essex shore in 993 between Byrhtnoth 
alderman of East Anglia and a host of Vik- 
ings whose leader (though he is not men- 
tioned in the poem) is known as Olaf 
Tryggvason.—W. P. Ker, English Literature: 
Medieval, p. 38. 

Our knowledge of these people in the first 
century of our era is drawn from Roman 
writers, from Julius Caesar who fought 
against them, and from Tacitus, who de- 
scribed them in his Germania (written in 98) 
and Annals.—J. G. ROBERTSON, Outlines of 
the History of German Literature, p. 4. 


In the last sentence the two relative clauses, 
though superficially parallel, are treated in 
different ways. 


In the following sentence a restrictive group 
is pointed off: 


We have all of late been made familiar 
with the somewhat unfortunate remark of 
an English writer, that the spelling of 
Shakespeare was good enough for him. 
—Tuomas R. Lounsbury, English Spell- 
ing and Spelling Reform, p. 24. 


But these cases are out of the ordinary. As a 
rule modifiers clearly restrictive are grouped 
with the principal elements, and non-restrictives 
are grouped separately. When a modifier is on 
the border line between classes, the writer must 
decide the case on its merits. 

Other things equal, the open restrictive 
group is lighter and more rapid. The pointing 
of a modifier affects at once the movement, the 
grouping, the distribution of emphasis. 


It is clear that both Wilson and Sum- 
mey recognized cases where the rule does 
not necessarily apply. 


EVIDENCE FROM CONTEMPORARY USAGE 


To support Wilson and Summey and 
incidentally to confound the textbook 
writers, many of whom, I suspect, frame 
their rules without much reference to ac- 
tual usage, I submit the evidence in the 
quotations below. Most of these are sen- 
tences in which a nonrestrictive relative 
clause modifying a noun has not been set 
off by commas. Only rarely will the 
reader find a restrictive clause set off. 

Though the tendency to eliminate 
needless pointing may be a sufficient ex- 
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planation of most of the variants, it 
seems to me that there are at least four 
other possible explanations: 

1. The relative clause, though it does not 
restrict, supplies additional identifying de- 
tails which make it something more than 
purely descriptive. In the following sen- 
tence from Life, a magazine which is 
unusually attentive to typographical de- 
tails, “The wealthiest Californians can- 
not absorb any more of it [sunshine] than 
the Loeffler family of Glendale whose 
income is $3000 a year,” the relative 
clause is not restrictive, yet it helps to 
identify family in somewhat the same 
way that Loeffler and of Glendale do. If 
the phrase “with an income of $3000 a 
year” were substituted for the clause, no 
comma would be required. 

In the following passage from a review 
by Henry Seidel Canby in the Book-of- 
the-Month Club News, three nonrestric- 
tive clauses are not pointed, again per- 
haps because they supply additional 
identifying details: 

She was the sister of the town’s two bankers 
who had adjoining offices and tried to hang him 
up between them on an impossible mortgage. 
... This meant an artesian well which went as 
far as it could go without being ruinous before 
it found water. ... Whereas the ledge of rock 


... covered a spring which they had to operate 
on at large expense. 


2. The movement of the sentence would 
be slowed down if the clause were set off by 
commas. In the following sentence by 
Fulton John Sheen from an article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature—‘‘The re- 
sult is that science which was supposed 
to be our servant is now our master’”— 
though the relative clause is obviously 
nonrestrictive, the rapid reading of the 
sentence needed to emphasize the con- 
trast between servant and master would 
be interrupted by any pointing. The 
effect is much the same as writing ‘“Sci- 
ence is not our servant but our master.” 


Similarly, in the following sentence 
from Ray Stannard Baker’s American 
Chronicle—‘“Why don’t some of the 
farmers move out to Polk County where 
a plow will strike into the ground without 
rasping on a rock?”—a comma would 
tend to interrupt the flow of a sentence 
intended to be read without pause. 


3. The. effect of “sprinkled” commas 
would result if the nonrestrictive clause 
were pointed. In the following sentence 
from Life—‘He has a wife, Joyce, and 
two daughters, Lynanne who is 5 and 
Janne who is 2}”—setting off the two 
short adjective clauses would result in a 
sentence with six commas instead of 
three, a sentence chopped into such small 
segments that its life would be pretty 
well destroyed. 

To set off the nonrestrictive apposi- 
tives and adjective clauses in the follow- 
ing sentence by Thomas Sugrue from the 
Saturday Review of Literature—‘There 
are the daughters Mitzi and Georgette, 
the small sons Toti and Coco, Uncle 
Jocko who understands machinery and 
enjoys alcohol, Pierre who is a grown son 


and rides horses. . .’’—would require 
four additional commas and give the ef- 
fect of sprinkled points. 


4. The adjective clause is logically the 
equivalent of a causal clause. In the fol- 
lowing sentence from Newsweek—He 
has asked that it be approved before 
mid-July when the ‘Big Three’ are to 
meet in the vicinity of Boston’’—the 
“when” clause is equivalent to an ad- 
verbial clause beginning with “because.” 

In the following sentence from the Des 
Moines Register—‘He is strong for his 
friends, including Jimmie Pendergast 
who got him started in politics”—the 
“‘who”’ clause explains why “he” is strong 
for his friend; if the clause began with 
“because,” no comma would be expected. 
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ADDITIONAL MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES 


Below are additional examples of the 
open punctuation of nonrestrictive modi- 
fiers taken from a variety of sources: 


It has a five-year lease on Willow Run where 
airplanes have been built but never an auto- 
mobile.-—WILLIAM CHAPMAN WHITE. 


. .. the last-war soldiers’ bonus which Con- 
gress in 1936 awarded to more than 3,500,000 
veterans over President Roosevelt’s veto.— 
Newsweek. 


She would squabble with Lamartine who had 
spoken unkindly of Byron and misquoted her 
confidences.—LEONARD BACON. 


The love-relation between Ravic and Joan 
which, of course, develops disastrously (there 
are no happy endings, in Europe today) is 
paralleled by a hate-theme which develops 
fortunately —CLIFTON FADIMAN. 


He joined his family in Ottumwa where they 
intend to continue living —Des Moines Register. 


Carroll Towle who makes English sing at 
Durham. ...—Epwarp WEEKS, Allantic 
Monthly. 


The boy graduated along with his classmates 
who had been growing steadily closer together, 
however varied their temperaments and per- 
sonalities—BURGES JOHNSON, Campus versus 
Classroom. 


She had large eyes which were not bright.— 
Henry JAMEs, The Aspern Papers. 


Mr. Travers had a heavy and rather long 
chin which he shaved.—JosEPH CONRAD, The 
Rescue. 


Dona Clara was in the hands of malignant 
Nature who reserves the right to inflict upon 
her children the most terrifying jests.—TuHorn- 
TON WILDER, The Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


And there was Charles Augustin Sainte- 
Beuve who dug for biological and critical facts 
with all the patience of an expert.—Oscar Car- 
GILL, Intellectual America. 


Mechanical invention which had greatly in- 
creased the output of yarn and cloth had left 
the finishing section practically untouched.— 
Dovuctas W. Hitt, The Impact and Value of 
Science. 


King Vidor who directed “An American 
Romance” had bridged the span.—Advertise- 
ment, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 

CONCLUSION 


If the instructor believes that all these 
examples are merely violations of the 
rule, due either to ignorance or to over- 
sights in proofreading, he will, of course, 
continue to red-ink all such pointing as 
wrong. But if he regards the examples as 
indicative of a trend in usage and thinks 
that rules are nothing but generalizations 
from the practice of good writers, he may 
allow the student to make justifiable 
exceptions. 


Triolet: “Under the Right Persuasion” 


The reading of his best work requires attention and patience, but it may 


” 


be, “under the right persuasion, 
RANDALL STEWART. 


an immensely rewarding experience.— 


I shall read Henry James 

On sabbatical leave. 

Among other great names, 

I shall read Henry James 
With his elegant dames 

When there’s time to perceive: 
I shall read Henry James 

On sabbatical leave. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


JOsEPH JONES 
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Round Table 


“WHAT ‘WAR OF THE THEATRES’?” 


Many readers will find Professor Hal- 
stead’s paper, “What ‘War of the Thea- 
tres’?”’ in the May, 1948, issue,’ stimulating 
and sound. His suggestion that the average 
Elizabethan theatergoer was not concerned 
with critical standards, or interested in the 
“quarrels” of rival dramatists, will perhaps 
be generally accepted, but there is also the 
possibility that a group (we do not know 
how large) followed the work of the play- 
wrights, noted that Jonson’s comedies, on 
the classical model, differed from those of 
most of his contemporaries, and read Jon- 
son’s prologues and dedications, in which he 
set forth his theories of dramatic art. Non- 
dramatic satire has always had an audience 
—even when it is personal—and the “pres- 
ent-day radio feuds,” to which Mr. Halstead 
makes allusion, seem to entertain the mod- 
ern public. Critics appeared (not without 
parody) in The Rehearsal, Sheridan’s Critic, 
and Shaw’s Fanny’s First Play—where, I 
understand, the critics were made up to 
represent contemporary London critics, a 
detail not fully appreciated in New York, 
where the individuals portrayed were not 
known as they were by the London audi- 
ences. Surely some of the Elizabethan thea- 
tergoers could enjoy critical quarrels, es- 
pecially if they recognized the individuals 
concerned. 

Another result of the “war” seems to 
have been that, perhaps unconsciously, 
Jonson shifted, as Mr. Neilson points out in 
his Essentials of Poetry, from classical to 
realistic satire. When one compares Every 
Man in His Humour with Bartholomew Fair, 
one can see how the dramatist has left Plau- 
tus for Hogarth. When he put definite indi- 
viduals on the stage, even if he caricatured 
them, he left the type; perhaps he found that 
realistic satire was more effective than the 
more general classical satire. 


* College English. 


One wonders how sincere his contempt of 
the public may have been—how sincere 
Shaw’s is. (Hazlitt’s is certainly vehement.) 
If one has to compare Shaw with an Eliza- 
bethan, it is surely Jonson who comes to 
mind rather than Shakespeare (with whom 
Shaw likes to compare himself to show his 
superiority). One suspects sometimes that 
Shaw’s characters are caricatures—or exag- 
gerations, like Jonson’s, in a Dickensian 
manner. One can understand why Jonson 
appealed to Dickens; but it was rather the 
later than the earlier Jonson; Dickens did 
not draw types—except, perhaps, in his 
“upper-class”’ people. 

Valuable and accurate as Jonson’s obiter 
dicta (as recorded by Drummond) may be, 
one sometimes questions the taste of the lat- 
ter in publishing them. The casual post- 
prandial remarks of a guest (did Jonson 
know they were to be published?) are hardly 
to be stressed as carefully prepared com- 
ments; Mr. Halstead suggests that Jonson’s 
mood at the moment may have colored his 
opinions when he expressed them. We can 
be glad (and sorry) that Shakespeare was 
not a guest of Drummond, led to character- 
ize his contemporaries; but Fuller’s com- 
parison of the two (Shakespeare and Jon- 
son) may throw light on what Shakespeare’s 
views might have been. Webster’s adjec- 
tives describing his fellows, in the famous 
Preface to his White Devil, were not casually 
chosen. 

The collaboration of Jonson with his 
“enemies” both before and after the “war,” 
indicates, as Mr. Halstead notes, the infor- 
mal nature of the “feud.” Again, its short 
duration suggests that, having said what 
they had to say, the dramatists declared 
peace. Again, public interest in such an affair 
is not likely to last long—radio comedians 
take notice—even if the attacks are more 
than “insult in evening dress” (as repartee 
has been defined), amusing as the hearers 
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find this for a while. If mutual advertising is 
back of the modern “feuds,” we cannot be 
sure that the Elizabethans were alive to this 
kind of propaganda, though the adults may 
have “‘ganged up” on the children’s com- 
panies in a kind of self-protection. Mr. Hal- 
stead’s suggestion that the “‘war’’ developed 
from “friendly jibes” is somehow more con- 
vincing. The quarrel does not seem to have 
led to bitterness at the time, whatever stom- 
achache Jonson might have developed chez 
Drummond. 

For undergraduates the identity of the 
figures involved—if that can be satisfactorily 
discovered—is of less concern than these 
two results of the “war”: the interest of at 
least some of the audience in critical de- 
bates and the growth of Jonson’s art. It was 
rather as a realist than as a classical satirist 
that he influenced his successors, but, of 
course, the classical element is found in the 
Restoration drama, for which Jonson, 
Fletcher, Shirley, and others prepared the 
way, as well as the French playwrights. If 
the Shavian drama will influence the fu- 
ture, we can be sure that it will not be hair- 
raising in its effect—skirting, as it may, the 
razor’s edge. 

ROBERT WITHINGTON 


Smita COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


UNTHEOLOGICAL GRACE 


One of the most satisfying forms of lit- 
erary appreciation, and perhaps the one 
most frequently requested by both student 
and teacher, is that derived from explication 
de texte. For this type of analysis Cleanth 
Brooks is most stimulating, and his article 
“Trony and ‘Ironic’ Poetry” (College Eng- 
lish, February, 1948) should prove invigor- 
ating for the myriads of teachers who have 
presented Shakespeare’s ‘“‘Who Is Sylvia?” 
to their students. 

Discussing the meaning of ‘“‘grace”’ in this 
song, Mr. Brooks observes in a somewhat 
playful manner that it is “‘an odd motive for 
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the bestowal of grace—‘that she might ad- 
mired be.’ ”’ Refreshing as this observation 
is in its marginal brightening of Shake- 
speare’s song, one wonders whether it prop- 
erly construes the “‘irony”’ of the passage or 
whether, ironically enough, it misconstrues 
by reading in too much. Did Shakespeare 
intend the reader to think of actual, ef- 
ficacious, or sanctifying grace, or should 
“grace” be understood more in the sense of 
“gracefulness”’? 

All readers would agree, I am sure, that 
their reaction to ““Who Is Sylvia?” is quite 
different from their reaction to Lyly’s 
“Cupid and Campaspe Played.” The latter, 
while portraying Campaspe’s beauty, is ob- 
viously clever verse and most of the reader’s 
delight in the poem is in that very clever- 
ness. In ‘‘Who Is Sylvia?” the reader is im- 
pressed with the beauty of Sylvia. The whole 
poem effuses beauty, not cleverness, in the 
portrait. Sylvia is a supremely beautiful girl 
physically and mentally, one to awe the ad- 
miring audience with her rare and delicate 
beauty. Consistent with this impression, 
“grace” suggests her poise of body, her 
stately walk, her graceful movements of 
hand, her slant of head, her every attractive 
posture. It should suggest, too, her clear, 
quiet speech, her graciousness, her goodness, 
her understanding, and is at once a synthesis 
of “Holy, fair, and wise,” as well as an 
added development of the delineation. It 
makes her move as well as think and be. 
And the movement and thoughtfulness sug- 
gested portray a calm, seemingly sophisti- 
cated yet simple beauty that would arrest 
any swain then or now. 

The use of ‘‘swain’”’ adds weight to the 
suggestion that “grace” is intended pri- 
marily in the physical and mental but not 
theological meaning of the word. It is hard 
to imagine a “‘swain”’ being very much con- 
cerned with more than the appearance (the 
“looks”’) of a girl. It is hard to imagine him 
reflecting, “‘she must be in the state of grace, 
such is her beauty” or “her beauty is clearly 
a reflection of the divine grace God has filled 
her soul with.” He might quite readily think 
she has heavenly grace in that she looks like a 
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goddess or an angel, that she walks and 
moves with uncommon gracefulness, that 
she meets and talks with others with ease, 
graciousness, and composure. His charm at 
her speech, graciousness, goodness, and un- 
derstanding does in a sense take him into the 
realm of the spiritual, but it is hard to ex- 
tend the connotation of “swain” to the 
point at which it might even remotely tie in 
with what is usually understood by theologi- 
cal considerations, however simple or super- 
ficial they may be. 

The “integrity” of the poem, then, is pre- 
served when “grace’’ is not considered the- 
ologically (perhaps ‘“‘doctrinally” would be a 
better word), and the artistic need for or- 
ganic unity is fulfilled more readily if 
“grace” is construed in the sense in which 
the “swain” might understand it than as a 
kind of actual, efficacious, or sanctifying 
grace. Along this latter line the argument 
might develop more conclusively by demon- 
strating the impossibility of grace obtaining 
in the particular context, since, as Mr. 
Brooks suggests, there is no motive for it. 
If it is insisted that “holy” affords reason 
for interpreting ‘‘grace” in a theological 
sense, such interpretation should limit itself 
to “sanctifying grace,” but even this inter- 
pretation would lose for the portrayal of 
Sylvia all the graceful movement she ac- 
quires when one thinks of “grace” in the 
sense of gracefulness and graciousness. 

I cannot help feeling a certain fascination 
for Mr. Brooks’s interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s song, but I hesitate to tie down 
“grace” to a theological meaning, least of all 
to an actual grace such as Mr. Brooks seems 
to be thinking of. Such actual grace does not 
lend any actual gracefulness to the delinea- 
tion of Sylvia but rather for the moment 
delays the poet’s sketching her picture, dis- 
rupts the continuity of thought, distracts by 
conjuring up visions of sin, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and salvation and is, as Mr. Brooks 
himself asserts, “quite untheological.” 


Paut R. SULLIVAN 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
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THE GREAT BOOKS METHOD 
AND THE TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH 


When I served as discussion leader for a 
Great Books course group, I was as much 
interested in the spontaneous, spirited par- 
ticipation of the group members in the dis- 
cussion as I was in the variety of the ideas 
expressed by people who represented all 
trades and professions and all levels of edu- 
cational achievement. I found myself wish- 
ing that such freedom and eagerness could 
be obtained in some of my classes in English; 
it seems that the more advanced the college 
student becomes, the less willing he is to 
voice his opinions. 

I decided to begin using the method out- 
lined by Mortimer Adler in his guidebook 
for discussion leaders’ in my class in Ameri- 
can literature; it seemed to me that the 
mere fact that the teacher was leading the 
discussions might be a cause of the students’ 
self-conscious silence. After announcing to 
the class that we were going to try an experi- 
ment for the sake of giving some variety to 
the course, I asked one of the more intelli- 
gent and one of the less intelligent boys in 
the class to lead the discussion at the next 
meeting on Poe’s short stories and his 
theories of composition. I explained to the 
students the procedure outlined by Mor- 
timer Adler and requested that they master 
the material given them because all of them 
were potential leaders. The leaders were 
told that they were to consult me, if they 
so desired, relative to the questions on which 
they were to base the discussion. I empha- 
sized the fact that I was not to be a partici- 
pant in the discussion and that all leaders 
would be the “teachers” for the class meet- 
ing which they conducted. 

When the class next met, the discussion 
leaders had arranged the chairs in the pre- 
scribed circle. When I entered, I gave them 
a nod, said nothing, and seated myself out- 
side of the circle in the most inconspicuous 
spot in the room. The boys began the dis- 
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* Mortimer J. Adler, Manual for Discussion Lead- 
ers (Chicago, 1946). 
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cussion, and the class soon began to partici- 
pate. As the meeting progressed, the discus- 
sion became enthusiastic; and I noticed that 
many who had not hitherto made contribu- 
tions were contributing. The discussion lead- 
ers kept the students on the subject, and, 
when they did not pin down some student 
who had made general or incorrect state- 
ments, other members of the class did. 

While I listened, I took notes on the dis- 
cussion and gave particular attention to the 
points on which some of them fumbled in 
their interpretations or to the questions 
which seemed to be more or less unanswer- 
able by the class as a whole. When I gave 
my lecture on Poe at the next meeting of the 
class, I sought to organize it about these 
gaps in knowledge that the students had 
evinced in the discussion. We have used the 
same technique of class discussion and then 
lecture for several weeks and I have been 
gratified by the increased interest, improved 
preparation and, subsequently, participa- 
tion of the students. I have also been inor- 
dinately pleased by hearing groups of my 
students continuing the discussion in the 
hall when class has been dismissed. 

If this method helps to arouse interest in 
the material being read, if it enables the stu- 
dent to express himself, if it inspires him to 
be better prepared on the material assigned, 
then why, I thought, would this not be an 
excellent device to use in a composition 
class? The crying need today is the develop- 
- ment of the ability to think and to commu- 
nicate thoughts. The paucity of thought in 
compositions written by students has 
seemed to be, in many instances, due to an 
inability to think, to a lack of knowledge, or 
to a lack of interest in the subject assigned. 
I had never been one who thought that one 
could expect satisfactory results if one as- 
signed such composition subjects as ‘“Trees”’ 
or “Flowers.” The subject for a composition 
should be one closely allied with the stu- 
dent’s experience or interests or one which 
correlated with the work he was doing or 
with the material being read in the book of 
essays. Now if a method could be used which 
would enable the students to have a discus- 
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sion of the subject to be written about later, 
the student’s interest might be aroused, his 
thoughts might be clarified by participation 
in the discussion, and the content of his 
compositions might be improved. 

In my advanced composition class we 
were reading and discussing Essays for Our 
Time, edited by Arno L. Bader and Carlton 
F. Wells,? and the next unit to be read dealt 
with teachers and educational problems. 
Once more I instituted the Great Books 
method, and in the discussion that followed, 
the students had an excellent time. Since 
part of the subject related to teachers, I am 
sure that the students were much freer in 
their expression than they would have been 
had I been standing before the class. I again 
took notes on the discussion, and I took the 
last ten minutes of the period to review 
hastily what had been said about different 
aspects of the problems discussed and to ask 
some questions that the students had not 
been able to answer or which they had 
fumbled with during the discussion. I then 
made composition assignments on two sub- 
jects, both of which had been suggested by 
the discussion. 

I waited eagerly for the next meeting, at 
which the papers were to be handed in; I 
was pleased to note that almost all of them 
showed a marked improvement in organiza- 
tion, in clarity, and in content. We have 
continued to use this method, and I have 
noticed that some of the papers show that 
the students have sometimes become so in- 
terested that they have voluntarily done 
more reading on the subject. 

This combination of methods has seeming- 
ly produced in the classes in which it has 
been used a greater informality, which is 
conducive to oral self-expression, a greater 
interest in the material being read, a better 
understanding of it, and better compositions 
as a result of the students’ having given 
more thought to the subject assigned. 

As I was leaving class the other day, one 
of my below-average students remarked, 
“T can’t seem to be able to join in the dis- 


2 Arno L. Bader and Carlton F. Wells, Essays for 
Our Time (New York, 1947). 
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cussion very much—I’m so busy thinking 
over what the others are saying.” He was, 
however, thinking. 

Sytv1A E. BowMAN 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Fort WAYNE CENTER 


COMMUNICATION QUOTES 


When an English teacher tells his stu- 
dents that English is a very important sub- 
ject, they are likely to smile condescendingly 
as if to say: “Yes! An English teacher would 
have to say that!” But, when someone of 
prominence from their own chosen vocation- 
al field says that English is important, they 
are properly impressed. 

For that reason I have found the follow- 
ing assignment useful. Early in the first 
quarter of ‘Freshman Communications” I 
ask my students to prepare a paper on the 
importance of either speaking, writing, lis- 
tening, or reading in their own chosen occu- 
pational field. They are to find and use one 
well-chosen and properly footnoted quota- 
tion to emphasize their point of view, some- 
thing from a book or professional journal in 
their major field. 

The assignment is intended to introduce 
students to the library and to some books 
and magazines of importance in their major 
field as well as to acquaint them with proper 
footnote form in preparation for a longer re- 
search paper to follow. But, even more im- 
portant, it serves to motivate them to great- 
er interest in English by pointing up the re- 
lationship between skill in communication 
and success in their vocational field. 

Most of the ‘““Communication Quotes,” as 
I call them, which they use, are direct state- 
ments of the importance of one of the four 
skills. For example, a home economics stu- 
dent quoted a passage from Business Oppor- 
tunities for the Home Economist by C. G. 
Woodhouse, who writes: “I don’t see any 
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very broad chance in business home- 
economics work for any woman who isn’t a 
forceful writer in her subject. She must learn 
to put complicated technical facts and proc- 
esses into plain, honest, unacademic Eng- 
lish, without talking down or insulting the 
intelligence of people who may not be tech- 
nically educated but who may well be smart- 
er than she is—businessmen and house- 
wives.” 

A forestry student used a statement by 
Gifford Pinchot from The Training of a 
Forester: “The ability to write and speak 
good, plain, understandable English is a 
prime requisite for the Forester.” Some of 
the quotations focus on those duties requir- 
ing skill in expression. The would-be forester 
who thinks his days will be spent in the great 
out of doors may need to be reminded that 
“a forester needs the ability to write clear- 
cut reports, good business letters, and as he 
advances in his profession, well-ordered and 
well-expressed contributions to its technical 
and scientific literature.” So says Cedric H. 
Guise, assistant professor of forest manage- 
ment, Cornell University. 

An agriculture major who couldn’t find a 
quote from his reading interviewed a person- 
nel man for a city dairy and quoted him as 
saying, ““When [ hear an applicant say, ‘I bee 
lieve I can do the job good,’ he isn’t likely to 
have a chance to do it for us!” 

Other quotations point up an interde- 
pendence of the skills, as does this one the 
relationship between reading and writing 
from Elizabeth Crowe Hannum’s Speak, 
Read, Write: ‘We learn more about writing 
by reading good literature than can be 
learned in any other way. We ‘catch’ the 
ways of writing well almost as one catches 
the measles—by association with authors 
who possess skill in writing.” 


James I. BRowN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


THE REASON IS BECAUSE... 


In the June, 1940, “Current English 
Forum” the following inquiry appeared: 

Our English books tell us that an intransitive 
copulative verb must be followed by a subjec- 
tive complement and that a subjective comple- 
ment must be a noun, a pronoun, or an adjec- 
tive. How then do you explain this sentence: 
“She was here in this room’’? 


Professor Perrin answered: 

The difficulty is with “our English books.” 
... Contrast the point of view of a realistic 
grammar (Curme, Syntax, p. 48): “‘...a large 
number of adverbs and prepositional phrases 
are used as adjectives—as attributive adjec- 
tives, or as predicate complements standing 
after a linking verb (copula).” 


Jespersen (Essentials of English Grammar, 
p. 131), Maetzner (An English Grammar, 
III, 137), and Poutsma (A Grammar of Late 
Modern English, Part I, First Half, chap. i, 
§, P- 11, et passim) corroborate Perrin’s and 
Curme’s point of view. 

The problem posed in the above inquiry 
is the same as that which will be discussed 
here. And Professor Pooley gives us the two 
points of view which are now taken toward 
the idiom “The reason is because. . .” He 
states: 

One text says, ‘“Examine the following incor- 
rect sentence: ‘His excuse for remaining at home 
was because he was ill.’ The dependent clause is 
a substantive clause used as a subjective com- 
plement of the word excuse; therefore it should 
not have the form of an adverbial clause.” This 
advice is traditionally sound, but when an idiom 
like this establishes itself, earlier grammar 
must yield." 


Pooley then cites evidence of the use of this 
idiom which he has gathered from public 


* Teaching English Usage (New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., Inc., 1946), pp. 134-35. 


addresses by Stuart Chase, Professor Curme, 
and “‘. . . others of less note.” After listing 
some recent examples from the New Re- 
public and Harper’s Magazine, he comments 
that others “abound in current writing of 
the better sort.” 

Although the discussions of the historical 
grammarians are pertinent to our problem, 
none of them lists any examples of “The 
reason is because . . .” type of sentence. 

However, there has been some discussion 
of the idiom in current periodicals. Miss 
F. N. Cherry’ cites examples from Francis 
Bacon, Swift, and Addison. But the greater 
portion of her examples is of the type “It 
(This or That) is (was) because...” Mr. 
Donald L. Clark4 continued the discussion, 
and, after calling attention to the fact that 
none of Miss Cherry’s examples since Addi- 
son are of ““The reason is because . . .”” type, 
he dismisses consideration of the idiom. 
Nevertheless, his discussion is pertinent, for 
he raises the question as to whether the 
because clause in sentences containing “It is 
because...” should be considered as ad- 
verbial or as adnominal. After pointing out 
that ‘we have long known that noun clauses 
can be begun with other words than that (I 
know why he is late. That’s where the shoe 
pinches.) .. . ,” he surmises that the because 
clause is adverbial. 

Two other discussions of our problem 


* See, e.g., Maetzner, op. cit., 11, 448 ff., where he 
points out that many words and phrases have been 
used in the history of the language to express causal 
relationship. For instance, that, for that, for because, 
for because that, because, and in that. 


3“Some Evidence in the Case of ‘Is Because,” 
American Speech, VIII (February, 1933), 55-60. 


4“Animadversions on ‘Some Evidence in the 
Case of “Is Because,”’” American Speech, VIII 
(April, 1933), 67-68. 
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must be mentioned. Mr. Eston E. Ericson’ 
cites examples of “The reason is because 
... type of sentence from the works of 
Hobbes, W. P. Trent, John Macy, William 
L. Phelps, from the Baltimore Sun, and from 
the New York Times. And Marckwardt and 
Walcott® rank this idiom as “Literary Eng- 
lish” on the basis of data from Pooley’s 
Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on English 
and from Ericson’s article. 

The evidence which I have gathered 
shows that ““The reason is because . . .” type 
of sentence has become established as good 
colloquial and literary English both in Eng- 
land and in the United States. My first ex- 
ample is from Sidney’s Apology for Poetry 
(1595): “His reason is because Poesy dealeth 
with... and my latest is from an edi- 
torial in the Milwaukee Journal (April 4, 
1948): “General MacArthur has indicated 
that one of the reasons he is a presidential 
candidate is because. . . .”” Among the other 
writers who have used this idiom are Milton 
(“The Reason for Church Government” 
[1641]), Dryden (“Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy”), Jonathan Edwards (“Notes on the 
Mind”’), Emerson, Thoreau, Ruskin, Mark 
Twain, Charles G. Dawes, the late Professor 
John M. Manly (Some New Light on Chau- 


s“Noun Clauses in Because,” Anglia, LXI 
(1937), 112-13. 


6 Facts about Current English Usage (New York: 
D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938), p. 31. 


cer), Lowell Thomas, Clarence Darrow, 
Samuel E. Morrison (Builders of the Bay 
Colony [1930]), H. J. Massingham, the late 
Senator George W. Norris, Professor Walter 
P. Eaton, Struthers Burt, George Arliss, 
Professor Clyde Eagleton, E. B. White, 
Maritta M. Wolff, the late Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin, André Maurois, Dorothy 
Thompson, F. O. Matthiessen (American 
Renaissance), Carl Sandburg (Home Front 
Memo [1943]), and Professor Reginal L. 
Cook. It is of interest to note that the idiom 
appears in many different types of periodi- 
cal. I have found examples in the Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper's, the New York Times 
Book Review, the Reader’s Digest, the Phi 
Beta Kappa Key Reporter, Scribner’s, Forum, 
Good Housekeeping, Survey, Look, New 
Statesman and Nation (London), and College 
English. 

How is one to classify this construction? 
My own preference is to consider it as a 
predicative. The historical grammarians 
(Jespersen, Poutsma, et al.) would undoubt- 
edly treat it as such. 

Finally, as long as sentences of the type 
“Tt (This or That) is (was) because . . .” are 
written (and their number at present is 
legion), we can expect writers to use the 
type ‘The reason is because. . . .”’ After all, 
in the former type, Jt or This or That stand 
psychologically for The reason. 


RUSSELL THOMAS 
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Report and Summary 


About Literature 


“ROBERT FROST: THE SPIRITUAL 
Drifter as Poet” is an important and provoc- 
ative essay by Yvor Winters in the autumn 
Sewanee Review. Winters considers that 
Frost is one of the most talented poets of our 
time, but one whose work has been largely 
overestimated and frequently misunder- 
stood. The poetry of Frost appeals to a large 
number of his most intelligent contempo- 
raries—schoolteachers, English professors, 
undergraduates, the casual reader—Winters 
thinks, because his ways, attitudes, percep- 
tions, are so similar to theirs. He is an Emer- 
sonian who has become skeptical and uncer- 
tain without having reformed. Winters then 
goes on to analyze in detail Frost’s didactic 
poems, and those which have a theme of 
moral choice, to show that Frost as a poet 
holds the following views: “‘He believes that 
impulse is trustworthy and reason contempt- 
ible, that formative decisions should be 
made casually and passively, that the in- 
dividual should retreat from cooperation 
with his kind, should retreat not to engage 
in intellectual activity but in order to pro- 
tect himself from outside influences, that af- 
fairs arrange themselves for the best if let 
alone, that ideas of good and evil need not 
be taken very seriously.” Frost’s genuine 
gift for writing, Winter concludes, emerges 
most clearly in his short rhymed lyrics, espe- 
cially in his later work, and “he is a good 
poet so far as he may be said to exist, but a 
dangerous influence in so far as his existence 
is incomplete.” 


“HAWTHORNE IN THE LOOKING 
Glass” by Malcolm Cowley appears in the 
same periodical. Cowley points out that 
Hawthorne has filled his stories with “a 
shimmering wealth of mirrors” and dis- 
cusses the question of these mirror images 


and the relation they bear to Hawthorne’s 
personal and literary problems. Their source 
is to be found in his private life. Their chief 
function is to serve as “a kind of window or 
doorway into the spiritual world.” All his 
life Hawthorne was searching for a bridge 
between his two words and for a meth. d of 
writing by which he could encompass both. 
He never completely succeeded, but, by 
comparing objects with their reflections, he 
found a symbolic bridge he could use time 
and again. 


“GRAHAM GREENE AND THE MOD- 
ern Novel” by Adam De Hagedus, in the 
October issue of Tomorrow, is an account of 
the life and works of the young British nov- 
elist whom his contemporaries claim as the 
finest English novelist of this generation. 
According to De Hagedus, his books have 
such universal appeal that they do much to 
close the gap between the so-called “‘aver- 
age’’ and the so-called “‘serious” reader. His 
best work, De Hagedus thinks, are the two 
novels, Brighton Rock and the recently pub- 
lishéd The Power and the Glory. At least part 
of the secret of his literary power, it appears, 
lies in his revolt from the restraints put upon 
the novel of the past century. Recognizing 
that action, violence, mystery, excitement, 
eroticism, are elements which most readers 
crave, he has restored them to the novel and, 
through his great descriptive power in por- 
trayal, wealth of psychological detail, and 
enormous social knowledge and curiosity, 
has produced novels of great distinction. 
Neither Greene nor any contemporary writ- 
er, however, De Hagedus concludes, has, 
like the Elizabethans or Racine, produced a 
work which exhibits the real significance of 
our world as a period of critical transition. 
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EXCELLENT REVALUATIONS OF 
two European novelists appear in current 
periodicals. In the autumn Virginia Quar- 
terly Review Lord David Cecil discusses the 
work of Turgenev as the forerunner of Tol- 
stoy and Dostoevsky, and in the October 
Atlantic Monthly Harry Levin writes of the 
life and art of Marcel Proust. 

Much of the value of Cecil’s essay for the 
general reader lies in his comparison of 
Turgenev’s literary methods with those of 
other Russian novelists. For example, Rus- 
sian novels are more realistic and more re- 
ligious than other novels, says Cecil, and in 
this combination of realism and spirituality 
Turgenev is like his fellow-authors. But in 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsky the Christian point 
of view means professed Christianity. With 
Turgenev this is not so. Intellectually he 
was an agnostic, though not hostile to Chris- 
tianity. Again, he is more consciously aes- 
thetic in his response to experience than 
other Russian writers. His standard of value 
was fundamentally aesthetic. He doesn’t 
want to give us facts, still less to preach a 
gospel. He simply wants to create some- 
thing beautiful. 

It is especially interesting to read Cecil’s 
essay in connection with “Tolstoy in Soviet 
Hands” by Mikhail Koriakov in the Octo- 
ber Atlantic. In this are described the ex- 
periences of a “‘brain worker” in the Tolstoy 
Museum. The Soviet government may honor 
the makers of literature, but the strictures 
put upon literary activity, judging from this 
account by one subjected to them, is hardly 
likely to produce another Turgenev or Tol- 
stoy. 

In writing of Proust, Levin surveys, of 
course, the relation of his peculiarly isolated 
life to his peculiarly personal work. He con- 
cludes that, although Proust’s facilities for 
observation were specialized and rarefied 
beyond the norm, nevertheless, because he 
was both the observer and the observed, 
“these conditions heightened the intensity 
of his introspection to the point where his 
own self-knowledge helps others to know 
themselves.” 


IN “ON BURYING THE ESSAY” WAL- 
ter Prichard Eaton defends the personal 
essay as a literary form in which humane 
ideas may, perhaps, find best expression. 
Eaton recently attended a writers’ confer- 
ence in which a lecturer declared that “the 
personal essay is dead and done for.” This 
started Prichard a-musing on the relative 
effectiveness of personal essays and polemi- 
cal articles. He makes the point, for exam- 
ple, that it was John Muir’s essays which 
really got protection for the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, and he discusses also the essays 
of E. B. White and of the late Simeon 
Strunsky. “The tensions of politics and race 
relations,” he writes, “are in the long run 
resolved only by tolerance, sympathy, un- 
derstanding, by respects for human rights 
and dignities; and it is in the arts and litera- 
ture that these things are made manifest and 
moving. For writers to turn from their prop- 
er task of revelation, to forsake the human- 
ities for the arena, would in most cases bene- 
fit nobody.” Eaton’s “essay”’ appears in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review. 


“ANCIENT PISTOL” BY LESLIE HOT- 
son in the autumn Yale Review is an analysis 
of the character of Falstaff’s comrade to 
find out why Pistol was as popular with 
Elizabethan audiences as Falstaff, as the 
evidence proves he was. Hotson shows 
how, apart from other reasons, because Pis- 
tol’s style of talking in verse “is a caricature 
of the magniloquent stuffing of the huge 
bombastic plays,” we are fascinated to see 
if he can keep it up, and so were the Eliza- 
bethans. 


INTERIM, A MAGAZINE OF CREA- 
tive expression, now in its third volume, is 
notable for the imagination and verbal en- 
ergy of its content. Fiction, drama, poetry, 
and a little criticism fill its pages. The editor 
and publisher is A. Wilbur Stevens, Box 24, 
Parrington Hall, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle 5. The price is $1.50 for four 
issues. 
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About Education 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND THE RE- 
lated freedom of the press become a warmer 
and warmer issue as feelings of all kinds are 
heightened by the difficulties with Russia 
and the possibility of a final global war. The 
banning of the Nation from the libraries of 
the New York City high schools, although 
it came about through a religious issue, is 
probably partly due to passions inflamed by 
the threat of war. The Nation published 
some articles sharply attacking the position 
of the Catholic hierarchy on medical mat- 
ters. The author quoted Catholic author- 
ities in evidence of the church position and 
other Catholic authorities in implied con- 
demnation of it. The action of the Board of 
Education was taken upon recommendation 
of the superintendents but without hearing 
or notice to anyone. Protests have been 
many and strong—the most notable one, 
An Appeal to Reason and Conscience by 107 
prominent citizens, especially college presi- 
dents and lawyers. These citizens are only 
incidentally interested in the admission of 
the Nation to the New York schools. They 
are concerned with the principle that schools 
and libraries should give students and pa- 
trons opportunity to read honest though 
partisan statements of opinion on all sides of 
current issues. 


“THE UNDERGRADUATE AND PO- 
litical Responsibility” by Howard Mumford 
Jones in the autumn American Scholar is a 
lively and pertinent discussion of the prob- 
lem of academic freedom and particularly of 
the relation of the young scholar to public 
opinion. If we are to take seriously Emer- 
son’s dictum that one of the principal aims 
of scholarship is action, says Professor 
Jones, we cannot act only in those areas 
without controversy. “If scholarship is a 
public responsibility, that responsibility 
must be discharged by illuminating issues, 
and issues have an awkward habit of being 
highly controversial.” After some discussion 


of current controversies which have reached 
the campus, he sets down several general 


principles which he thinks can help define | 
the rights of colleges and the rights of stu- | 


dents in making judgments as to the char- 
acter and validity of action under pressing 
circumstances. First, studies are primary; 
“the college is entirely right in insisting that 
they are primary; and the faculty is in duty 
bound to require the student to subordinate 
his activities to the work of the college gua 
college.”’ The college has the duty to protect 
liberal education against misuse in the 
sense of ‘‘a young Marxist, who buttonholes 
the instructor in economics, reads class war- 
fare into Hamlet, sums up the curriculum as 
bourgeois culture, and in the same breath 
demands that the college shall protect his 
sacred egoism whenever he wants to wave a 
red flag in front of the Wall Street bulls.” 
The college has a right to require the stu- 
dent to make up his mind whether he in- 
tends to be treated as an adult or a minor. 
“Tf college authorities have sometimes 
quibbled about the right of students to take 
political or social action, students have occa- 
sionally wavered as to whether they are chil- 
dren or adults.” He continues: “If campus 
organizations may be lawfully required to 
lead into the general purpose of a liberal ed- 


ucation rather than away from it, and if the | 


group seeking a franchise gives adequate 


proof that its purpose is dignified and its | 


membership responsible, then I think stu- 
dents have the right to demand of the col- 
lege protection from outside (or inside) in- 
terference comparable to that included un- 
der the principle of academic freedom.” He 
also advocates that, where student self- 
government is established, ‘“‘students should 
share with the faculty the responsibility for 
chartering organizations and for protecting 
them in their rights and holding them to 
their responsibilities.”” He concludes with 
the recent classic two-sentence answer of 
Dean Buck of Harvard to the storm of criti- 
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cism which blew upon him when he recog- 
nized the application for recognition of some 
twenty-six students, members of the local 
chapter of AYD. “We are aware of the 
statements which have been made about 
Communist influence in the American 
Youth for Democracy. Our policy, however, 
is based upon a faith in the ability of the 
American form of government to prove its 
value in the free market of ideas.” 


“KITTY OF HARVARD” BY WALTER 
Rollo Brown is the subject of the “Atlantic 
portrait” in the October Ailantic Monthly. 
It will induce a stirring of the heart and a 
wave of nostalgia in those who studied un- 
der him. To others it will tell a great deal 
about the personality and teaching methods 
of one of the greatest scholars of our time. 


A NEW STUDY OF THE PREPARA- 
tion of college teachers is being made under 
the auspices of the Committee on Standards 
and Studies of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. The chair- 
man is Miss Marion S. Trabue, dean of 
Pennsylvania State College. The purpose is 
the improvement of the quality of college 
teaching. The first two problems to be in- 
vestigated and studied will be the means for 
remedying the shortage of college teachers 
and the means for improving graduate pro- 
grams for prospective college teachers. It is 
hoped that both graduate institutions which 
prepare teachers and undergraduate institu- 
tions which employ them will wholeheart- 
edly participate to make the study a truly 
co-operative one. 


THE STUDENT BODY OF STANFORD 
University has voted $9,050 from student 
funds to be used for scholarships for ten for- 
eign students to attend Stanford. The stu- 
dent funds will be used for five scholarships, 
and the university will provide five addi- 
tional tuition scholarships. Campus groups 
have volunteered to house and feed and, in 
some cases, to supply spending money to the 
ten European students to be selected on the 
recommendations of the International In- 


stitution of Education, the State Depart- 
ment, and others. 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION FOR 
Professional Radio Education has recently 
been formed to foster and maintain higher 
standards of professional education for ra- 
dio. Charter members are the University of 
Alabama, University of Denver, Temple 
University, Texas College of Mines, North- 
western University, University of Southern 
California, Syracuse University, and Uni- 
versity of Tulsa. Charter membership is still 
open to colleges and universities which can 
meet the minimum standards for staff, 
course content, and equipment. Present re- 
quirements set up by the committee on 
standards provide that at least one-half of 
the courses taught in a professional radio- 
training area must be taught by persons 
who have demonstrated successful employ- 
ment in commercial radio stations; that all 
students completing a professional training 
sequence must have had general instruction 
in the broad over-all areas of radio, includ- 
ing several phases of programming, sales and 
advertising, and general station operation 
and traffic; that the course of study shall 
provide the student with opportunity for 
daily logged broadcasting experience; that 
equipment used in professional training 
must be such as to allow the student a gen- 
eral acquaintance with all the problems of 
station operation. 


VOICE OF THE WORLD IS A NEW 
quarterly devoted to radio broadcasts pub- 
lished by Vox Mundi Limited, London, the 
yearly subscription rate $1.75, and distrib- 
uted by Rolls Publishing Co., Ltd., 2 Bram’s 
Buildings, London, E.C. 4. Vernon Bartlett, 
a member of the British parliament, is the 
founder. In the first issue he expresses its 
purpose thus: “We believe that the Voice of 
the World is made up of the voices of millions 
of simple, decent folks who would like to get 
on with each other....We shall select 
broadcasts which will enable that voice to be 
heard more clearly above the uproar of na- 
tionalism, greed and selfishness.” The Amer- 
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ican quarterly Talks serves a somewhat 
similar purpose, although the criterion for se- 
lection of broadcasts to be printed is perhaps 
“the best in radio” rather than that which 
contributes best to mutual understanding. 


HIGHER EDUCATION REPORTS 
that at Cornell University, beginning this 
fall, radio broadcasts from France, Spain, 
Italy, and other countries will be recorded 
by the university’s Division of Modern 
Languages to provide real-life material for 
instructional purposes. The new project is 
part of an experimental program begun two 
years ago to determine how the intensive 
language instructional methods of the war- 
time programs might be converted to peace- 
time academic use. It is supported by a 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation and 
backed by the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 


NEWS PROGRAMS ARE CONSIST- 
ently voted the most popular type of pro- 
gram by radio listeners, but, if they are to be 
a source of information, they must be under- 
stood. Radio has prided itself on being un- 
derstood, but a recent study made by Read- 
able News Reports for Station WCAU, 
Philadelphia, found by the Flesch formula 
that the average news program was written 
at the tenth-grade reading level, which 
means, unhappily, that six American adults 
out of every ten would find the news diffcult 
to understand if they were to read it. But 
they heard it. Does that mean that it be- 
comes easier to understand or harder? Are 
we justified in using a readability formula, 
developed primarily for measuring the dif- 
ficulty of written materials, to measure the 
difficulty of spoken materials? In the Sep- 
tember Educational Research Bulletin Jeanne 
S. Chall and Harold E. Dial report a study 
“Predicting Listener Understanding and In- 
terest in Newscast’’ made as one of a series 
of research projects in communication car- 
ried on under the direction of Edgar Dale, of 
the Bureau of Educational Research, and 
Paul Wagner, a member of the department 
of journalism of Ohio State and news direc- 
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tor of Station WOSU. The difficulty of a 
group of news scripts was analyzed on the 
basis of readability, and then the predicted 
difficulty of the scripts was compared with 
actual listener understanding and interests 
in these newscasts. Both the Dale-Chall for- 
mula and the Flesch formula were used to 
analyze the scripts. The experiment is de- 
scribed in detail. The results, although in- 
conclusive, definitely point to three things: 
that listening difficulty probably is a grade 
or two above the reading difficulty; that 
there is a definite relationship between com- 
prehension and interest; and that readabil- 
ity formulas can predict the listener’s under- 
standing and interest. 


ALL TEACHERS STILL YOUNG 
enough—in years or in spirit—to adapt 
themselves to new conditions should read 
Wayne Coy’s address before the Second An- 
nual Conference on Radio in Education. 
Mr. Coy is chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, but this address 
is not the typical officeholder’s double-talk; 
it is about education, and vigorously 
thought. Address the Commission, in Wash- 
ington, and ask for Chairman Wayne Coy’s 
address of July 29, 1948. 


THE THIRTEENTH AMERICAN EX- 
hibition of Educational Radio Programs 
will occur in connection with the Nineteenth 
Institute for Education by Radio in Colum- 
bus, May 5-8, 1949. Exhibition entries close 
January 15, with I. Keith Tyler, Ohio State 
University. Exhibitors should be recording 
programs. Specifications and entry blanks 
from Dr. Tyler. 


THE FIRST OF THE ANTI-DEFAMA- 
tion League twenty-cent ‘Freedom Pam- 
phlets” is The Responsibility Is Ours, by 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. Instead of discussing 
the problems of minorities, it exhorts us to 
act consistently in accordance with our best 
professions. Effective—for those who al- 
ready profess to be devoted to freedom for 
all. Address: 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CHAUCER’S WORLD 


Here is God’s plenty indeed—to adapt 
the use of John Dryden’s phrase. Or if not 
God’s plenty, that is because some of the 
entries look somewhat less than human, al- 
though Chaucer’s World’ will assist one to go 
far on a sightseeing expedition in the four- 
teenth century. “Grouped about the life of a 
typical fourteenth-century person,” the se- 
lections show us the city with the ground 
plan and description of a merchant’s home; 
a hit-and-run driver; pure-food regulations; 
a haberdasher’s wares; a request for protec- 
tion from the “smoke nuisance” of certain 
plumbers melting their solder; the home, 
with a marriage settlement quartering the 
young couple with the bride’s father; an in- 
ventory of the goods in a fishmonger’s 
house; a wager on a wife’s obedience; recipes 
for mortreux and biscuit of pike; a menu of 
some dimensions for a fish dinner “with 
subtleties”; provisions in various wills for 
the education of the young; a list of books 
used at St. Paul’s School; directions for a 
chamberlain to assist his lord in bathing; 
blacklisted books at the university includ- 
ing Ovid’s Art of Love and Pamphilus; the 
duties of the squire of the King’s House- 
hold; and more, much more, dealing with 
careers, sports, travel, war, poverty, reli- 
gion, and death. Occasionally the passages 
expand on what we know of Chaucer’s pil- 
grims or enlighten us further regarding some 
of his descriptions, as in the record of at- 
tempts to “restrain the evil practices of 
pardoners” or the account of the fighting in 
1367 of Du Guesclin’s division: “There 
might you see thrust of lance,” and so on, of 


* Chaucer’s World. Compiled by Edith Rickert. 
Edited by Clair C. Olson and Martin M. Crow. II- 
lustrations selected by Margaret Rickert. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xxii+ 
456. $6.75. 


which the echoes seem to resound in the 
“Knight’s Tale.” 


If anything negative must be said, one 
may observe that, as with other medieval 
panoramas, the emphasis falls on the selec- 
tion of passages which give no flattering pic- 
ture of the time, even if we become aware 
that much of the misery and tawdriness may 
be paralleled today. Furthermore, it would 
have been useful to list some other works of 
the kind like those of Eileen Power and 
G. G. Coulton. The texts are not in every 
instance taken from the best edition: London 
Lickpenny might better have been quoted 
from Anglia, XX, 404 ff., and somebody 
should have changed the line “ ‘Strawberries 
ripe,’ others coaxingly advise” —the kind of 
translation scholars are accused of making. 
The worst deficiency in the book is that on 
religion, where one would never guess of the 
glory of medieval architecture or the splen- 
dor, say, of a Mass by Guillaume de Ma- 
chaut. Yet Chaucer was a great religious 
poet along with much else. 

The book is generously illustrated with 
plates of manuscript illuminations, a carving 
in ivory, and a photograph at the Public 
Record Office in London of Miss Rickert at 
work. 

As one lingers over that photograph, it 
will be hard to agree that the “volume in- 
tended primarily as a memorial to her seems 
to have lost some of its appropriateness.” It 
is indeed “‘obvious that more than the bare 
facts entered into this re-creation of a past 
world.” Taste and judgment will be found 
on every page; it is a book to which one will 
turn again and again with heightened in- 
terest and pleasure. 


Howarp R. Patcu 


SmiTH COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 
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RAGE FOR ORDER 


In this volume’ Professor Warren has 
brought together essays on poets and novel- 
ists who have felt the “rage for order,” the 
urgent need to discover coherence and mean- 
ing in the midst of the confusion which ex- 
perience presents to the sensitive and per- 
cipient. The achievement of form in a work 
of art is one with the refinement of percep- 
tion and the deepening of insight. Writers, 
to be distinguished, must have not only 
acute sensitivity and intelligence but also a 
higher faculty, an intuition of another 
world, whether divine, or ideal, or haunt- 
ingly unknown; the subtle interfusion of the 
three faculties makes the artist and his work 
metaphysical. 

It is by a generous extension of this un- 
orthodox definition that Pope is admitted 
to the company of the metaphysicals. 

The essays on Herbert, Pope, Hopkins, 
and Yeats are expert, fastidious, in method 
synoptic. Historical, biographical matter is 
used resourcefully and only when it really 
illuminates; rigorous analysis in the manner 
of the new critics is employed sparingly but 
always with freshening insight; comparisons 
range widely and are more genuinely reveal- 
ing than those Eliot is famous for. Nor does 
Professor Warren evade the final responsi- 
bility of evaluating: good poetry is good in 
whatever kind and however it came about; 
the important thing is to recognize and 
cherish goodness. 

The essays on the novelists blend techni- 
cal analysis and appraisal of insight on a 
very high level of critical performance. 
Each essay is brilliant in itself, but a reader 
might, if he read these later essays as a 
tightly knit group, make some inferences 
not intended by the critic. Writing of Haw- 
thorne, an acknowledged master to whom he 


* Austin Warren, Rage for Order. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. Pp. 161. $3.00. 
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is deeply attached, Professor Warren is con- 


scientious in pointing up defects in crafts. | 
manship and timidities of spirit, is perfunc- | 
tory in touching upon his triumphs of style | 


and insight. On the other hand, in the essay 


on Kafka, he is so indulgent of the un- . 


finished confusion and so enthusiastic about 
Kafka’s brilliant discovery of the world as 
nightmare, that, valuable as each essay is 
by itself, reading them together gives one 
the impression that the prize has got into 
the hands of the wrong boy. The essay on 
James is confined to an adept appreciation 
of the old dictator’s heavily freighted stylis- 
tic flights, but it suggests that with larger 
scope Professor Warren would be exception- 
ally capable of a comprehensive treatment 
of James. 

The book as a whole is a joy to read. 
Each essay is adroitly ordered; the style is 
deft, dense but lucid. Professor Warren 
focuses our attention upon his subject, not 
on himself, and he is admirably pliable to 
his varying authors. There can be no doubt 
here of a very high order of taste. Perhaps it 
is unfair to conclude that it is a limited taste 
for the subtle and symbolical. I do feel justi- 
fied in pointing out that the underlying the- 
ory of poetry as knowledge, identifying ar- 
tistic form with insight into reality—the 
theory held by our best critics today—is as 
off balance as the theory of poetry as emo- 
tion so unchallengeable in the twenties. Un- 
less this theory is tempered in application by 
the critic’s common sense and sane stand- 
ards, the powerful evocations of overstimu- 


lated imaginations may be mistaken for | 


revelations of reality. Professor Warren’s re- 
sponsiveness to the adventuring imagination 
is so well qualified by unobtrusive exercise of 
sanity and judgment that in this book the 
theory brings forth only good fruits. 


NORMAN E. NELSON 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Remembrance Rock. By Cart SANDBURG. Harcourt. 
$5.00. 

An epic, weaving the glory of the American 
dream with the lives of the people who have revered 
that dream and fought in war and peace to promote 
the ideals which have kept it alive and growing. 
Remembrance Rock is not a typical historical novel. 
It opens with a prologue in Washington of 1944, goes 
back to seventeenth-century England at the begin- 
ning of Book I, on to the landing of the Pilgrims and 
the western movement, then to the Civil War. It 
closes with Washington of the present. Readers will 
not be equally enthusiastic, but it will be called a 
great book by a large majority. 1067 pages. 


Great Novelists and Their Novels. By W. SOMERSET 

MAvuGHAM. Winston. $3.00. 

Essays on the ten greatest novels of the world and 
the men and women who wrote them (Maugham’s 
choice). Analysis of the personality of each author, 
his motives, purpose, and methods, and the novel’s 
background. Contents: Preface, Leo Tolstoy and 
War and Peace, Honoré de Balzac and Old Man 
Goriot, Henry Fielding and Tom Jones, Jane Austin 
and Pride and Prejudice, Stendhal and The Red and 
the Black, Emily Bronté and Wuthering Heights, 
Gustave Flaubert and Madame Bovary, Charles 
Dickens and David Copperfield, Fyodor Dostoevsky 
and The Brothers Karamazov, Herman Melville and 
Moby Dick, Postscript. Maugham writes: “The wise 
reader will get the greatest enjoyment out of reading 
them [ten best novels] if he learns the art of skip- 
ping.” Of the authors he says all but Tolstoy be- 
longed to the middle class. They may have been 
pleasant enough to meet—they were good com- 
pany; “but they must have been hell to live with.” 
Pen-and-ink portraits. 


The Running of the Tide. By EstHer Fores. 

Houghton. $4.00. 

For a generation after the Revolutionary War, 
Salem men and boys sailed in proud ships with 
figureheads now famous in art and story. Captains 
came back to the fine houses where they had left 
their families, bearing gifts and fortunes. Old 
Madam Inman and her four grandsons are the cen- 
tral figures of Miss Forbes’s most interesting story of 
Salem and the far-distant seaports to which the 
Inman men sailed. A vital tale of a bygone day. 
Excellent background and neither lurid nor amorous. 
October Book-of-the-Month. 


The Burnished Blade. By LAWRENCE SCHOONOVER. 
Macmillan. $3.00. 
A thrilling historical romance with a background 
of Renaissance France and the Trebizond Empire of 


Asia Minor. Pierre, a little boy of noble birth, was 
found alone in a forest. His parents had been killed 
by bandits. Adopted by an armorer, he was later 
apprenticed to a rich merchant. His adventures led 
to fabulous Trebizond, empire of harems, Pashas, 
and slaves. There he won the friendship of the em- 
peror, riches, glory, and the right to return to 
France—and love. Literary Guild October selection. 


Benjamin Lawless. By Ernest K. GANN. Sloane. 
$3.50. 

The story opens with Benjamin Lawless, Ameri- 
can pilot in the Riff War a prisoner in Morocco. 
With the help of another American he escapes. The 
story covers twenty years and four continents. Al- 
ways Lawless craves adventure—and dreams of 
love, home, and security—and Betty. It was not al- 
ways easy for Betty to reconcile the two Bens. A 
good story well told. 


North Face. By Mary RENAULT. Morrow. $3.00. 


Neil Langton, experienced mountain climber, 
whose marriage had come to a tragic end, decided to 
spend a few quiet weeks at a drab guest house in the 
Lake District. The widowed landlady had seen 
better days. Two thwarted and frustrated women 
were her guests. Then Ellen Shorland came—young, 
neurotic. Characterization is subtle, neuroses ably 
developed. A love story English in tone and setting. 


The Wild Country. By Louis Bromrie.p. Harper. 
$2.75. 

Ronnie, an orphan boy, spent the summers with 
his grandfather, the only father he knew, on a stock 
farm near St. Louis. Here he came to maturity, in- 
volved in the drama, beauty, and gossip of the 
countryside. Boarding school, a trip to Europe, the 
wisdom of a fine old man, the beauty of nature, all 
have a part in his development. 


Prize Stories of 1948: The O. Henry Memorial Awards. 
Selected and edited by HERSCHEL BRICKELL. 
Doubleday. $3.00. 


As usual, the Introduction is of great interest. 
“A striking thing about the present volume is the 
number of stories by professional teachers of writ- 
ing.”’ The editor expresses himself as pleased with 
the variety, and notes that no war story is included. 
There are interesting comments on érends and tones. 
“The high level of writing in the modern short story 
is largely a matter of its suiting of language to sub- 
stance. There has been a shift from what people do 
to what they think.” There are comments about the 
individual stories and why they were chosen. First 
prize was awarded to Truman Capote, author of 
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Other Voices, Other Rooms, for a story printed in the 
Atlantic Monthly. Thirtieth annual volume; twenty- 
four stories. 


The Best American Short Stories, 1948, and Yearbook 
of the American Short Story. Edited by MARTHA 
Fo.ey. Houghton. $3.75. 


Selections from both popular and “‘little” literary 
magazines. In her Preface, Miss Foley makes many 
interesting points. “If I were limited to only one 
word to desciibe the majority of this year’s anthol- 
ogy, I believe I would use the word ‘tension.’ Per- 
haps a psychologist would say they show an ‘anx- 
iety’ neurosis. Writers reflect the emotions of their 
countrymen, therefore this must be a national atti- 
tude.”’ She also discusses weird mani/ stations, the 
happy endings, implied attributes, little magazines, 
the psychical. There are many very young writers 
and some of the names long familiar to readers. 
Short biographical sketches, ‘Roll of Honor,” “Dis- 
tinctive Volumes of Short Stories,”’ and “Distinctive 
Short Stories in American Magazines.” 


Ape and Essence. By Atpous Huxtey. Harper. 
$2.50. 


Time: 2108. Place: Ruins of University of South- 
ern California. The third World War, which de- 
stroyed Europe and America, spared New Zealand. 
Interesting comments on the time between World 
Wars II and ITI. New Zealand sends a company of 
scientists on an expedition to North America. The 
devil has taken over, but “Satan has one great weak- 
ness. He never can resist carrying evil to the limit, 
and whenever evil is carried to the limit, it always 
destroys itself.” In form the book is a motion-picture 
script. 


Intruder in the Dust. By WrLLIAM FAULKNER. Ran- 
dom. $3.00. 


Lucas Beauchamp, a Negro (he has some aristo- 
cratic southern blood), is accused of the murder of a 
white man and awaits mob vengeance. A white boy 
whom Lucas saved from drowning, with the help of 
an old woman, attempts to prove him innocent. A 
study of racial dominance, the inherent dignity of 
man—of community responsibility. Rather over- 
powering prose. 


Smile, Please. By MILpRED SpuRRIER Topp. Hough- 
ton. $3.00. 


Mrs. Spurrier, widow, opened a photograph gal- 
lery in a small Mississippi town in 1907. She had two 
lively smal] daughters. The author was one of them. 
Her sense of humor has developed with the years, 
and she tells all about the family. A very funny 
book. Readers like it. 


Storm and Echo. By Freperic Proxoscu. Double- 
day. $3.00. 


A strange story of a search for a legendary moun- 
tain. Two men have vanished in a previous search. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


The African climate, superstitions, and diseased 
natives are pictured in Prokosch’s thrilling prose, 


The Beast in Me and Other Animals. By James 
THURBER. Harcourt. $3.00. 


A new collection of stories and pictures appearing 
for the first time in book form. 


Northern Lights. By ROGER VERCEL. Random. $2.75, 


A young Frenchman who had never understood 
his departed father, a renowned Arctic explorer, is 
practically forced by his mother to join an expedj- 
tion. A skilfully executed idealistic story threaded 
with mystery and romance. Good. 


Seraph on the Suwanee. By ZorA NEALE Hurstoy, 
Scribner. $3.00. 


The turpentine and sawmill country of the 
Suwanee and later the citrus belt form the back- 
ground for this love story of Arvay and Jim Meserve. 
Arvay had not been a popular girl, and Jim’s love 
came as a surprise. Her reactions to happiness as 
Jim prospered make a tender and humorous story. 


The Wine of Astonishment. By MARTHA GELLHORY. 
Scribner. $3.00. 


A war story, covering the Battle of the Bulge and 
a winter on the borders of the Rhineland. Luxem- 
bourg city is a scene of action. An emotional story, 
tense with feeling. Four outstanding characters. The 
author’s own war experiences have made her emi- 
nently fitted to write this complex, moving story. 


Mrs. Party's House. By CAROLINE SLADE. Vanguard. 
$3.00. 


By the author of The Triumph of Willy Pond. 
Lessons for reformers and politicians, maybe. Social 
study. Food for thought. Not pleasant. 


Bride of Fortune. By Harnett T. Kane. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 


A novel based upon the life and accomplishments 
of Varnia H. Davis, wife of the president of the Con- 
federacy. By the author of New Orleans Woman. 


Chinatown Family. By Lin YutTAnc. Day. $3.00. 


A somewhat humorous story of Tom Fong, 
Chinese immigrant laundryman, who sneaked his 
family into New York, opened a restaurant, and be- 
came a Chinatown leader. Interesting. 


An A fair of State. By Pat Frank. Lippincott. $2.75. 


By the author of Mr. Adam. Jeff Baker, young 
diplomat, helped build up an anti-Russian fifth 
column in Hungary. He mixed romance with inter- 
national politics and intrigue. Witty and humorous 
but supercharged with tension. One character says, 
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“The Dictator made two mistakes. He showed the 
Red Army to Europe and he showed Europe to the 


Red Army.” 


The Semi-detached House. By THe HONOURABLE 
Emity Even. Houghton. $3.00. 


By the author of The Semi-attached Couple. The 
author, born 1797, knew a world of leisured ease 
and grace. Her writing, says her kinsman, Anthony 
Eden, “formed the pastime of a woman of fashion 
when fashion was the world.’”” When Lord Chester 
joined a special diplomatic mission to Berlin, his 
bride moved into a “‘semi-detached house” in a Lon- 
don suburb. How she became acquainted with the 
dreaded neighbors (commoners) is a pretty story. 


Love among the Ruins. By ANGELA THIRKELL. 
Knopf. $3.00. 


Mrs. Belton is worried because so many eligible 
bachelors and delightful girls are blind to romance. 
The typical Thirkell English village story with many 
interesting characters, a vicar, a country mansion, 
guests and retainers. Pleasant, easy reading, human 
and clever. 


First Citizen. By RicHarp SULLIVAN. Holt. $3.00. 


A small-town setting. Kingsley Bond as a boy 
drove a grocery delivery wagon. He had neither 
background nor education, but he had ambition. 
How Kingsley became First Citizen, what he sacri- 
ficed, what he gained, and what he meant to his 
family are Mr. Sullivan’s story. 


Old Man Crow’s Boy. By JoHN BAUMANN. Morrow. 
$3.50. 

The author’s life has been spent in central Idaho, 
of which he writes. He tells a superb story of the 
wilderness as he knew it in 1880-1909. Cattlemen, 
trappers, Indians, prospectors, and horse thieves all 
are a part of the life. It is quite largely the develop- 
ment of a boy who grew up with a wise father and all 
the wonders of an unsettled land. 


Joan of Arc: An Anthology of History and Literature 
Edited by Epwarp WAGENKNECHT. $4.50. 


The first article is “The Glory of the Lilies,” a 
study of the heroine’s life, by the editor. There are 
some fifty selections, chosen with care for historical 
accuracy and human interest, from the works of 
well-known writers. Annotated. “How It All Be- 
gan,” “The Problem of the Voices,” “Annus 
mirabilis—and After’ “Reflections,” ‘Passion,” 
“Five Hundred Years After.” 


Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography. By RANDALL 
Stewart. Yale University Press. $4.00. 


A handsome readable biography, based upon 
unpublished material, with emphasis upon family 
life, background, friends, character, etc. Interesting 
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facts about Hawthorne’s membership in the Brook 
Farm experiment and his experiences as American 
consul in England. 


The Home Book of Proverbs, Maxims and Familiar 
Phrases. Selected and arranged by BuRTON 
STEVENSON. Macmillan. Pp. 2957. $20. 


Larger than Hoyt’s Practical Quotations, the re- 
vised Bartlett, or the author’s own Home Book of 
Quotations, from which it differs (1) in being less lit- 
erary and more folksy, (2) in exhibiting the history 
of many familiar sayings, and (3) in explaining the 
origin as well as meaning of such phrases as “sub 
rosa.” Many items are traced back to Greek litera- 
ture and some to Egyptian. Topically arranged, of 
course, and provided with an index of all key words. 
A reference book which is excellent browsing ground 
for the literary-minded. 


George Washington, Vols. I and II. By DovucGLas 
SOUTHALL FREEMAN. Scribner. Boxed, $15. 


When completed, six volumes. Volumes I and II 
cover Washington’s forebears, background, and 
youth. His ancestry, family influence, ambition, sur- 
veying, and early military experience are discussed in 
detail. Photographs of men and maps, documents. 
Handsome volumes—1,000 pages in the two. 


The Divine Passion. By VArpts FisHEeR. Vanguard. 
$3.50. 

Most recent of the “Testament of series. 
Man worships the sun but has become a thinker 
concerned with sex, religion, and property. The char- 
acters are pagan but have reached the dawn of 
recorded history. The central character is a priest. 


The Complete Poetry and Prose of Walt Whitman. 
Edited by Matcorm Cow tery. Pellegrini & 
Cudahy. 2 vols. boxed, $8.50. 


With critical introduction. 


The Proper Study of Mankind. By Stuart CHASE. 

Harper. $3.50. 

Social science in the postwar world. How we 
should use existing knowledge of the social sciences, 
man in relation to his environment, with examples 
for each problem. 


Sex, Symbolism, and Psychology in Literature. By 
Roy P. BAster. Rutgers University Press. $3.50. 


Sex symbols are freely discussed here, but no sex 
images appear. Basler finds in a “psychological’’ 
interpretation of literature an integration of the 
ethical and the aesthetic views. He regards Freudian 
psychology as one key—but not the key—to litera- 
ture. He recognizes nonsexual impulses of the “id” 
or nonrational part of personality. “Christabel,” 
Tennyson’s ““Maud,” “Ligeia,” six of Poe’s poems, 
and “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock” are 
studied in detail. 
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Wyoming Cattle Trails. By Joun K. ROLLINSON. 
Edited by E. A. Brrvinstoor. Caxton. $5.00. 


The writer has been cowboy and ranch manager. 
This is a story of open-range grazing about 1880, the 
later influx of sheep and dry farming, the tragic dust 
storms that followed the breaking of the sod. There 
are cowboy songs, old narratives. An exciting picture 
of a way of life that too quickly gave way to progress 
in the hard and wasteful way. Many interesting 
illustrations. 


The Fall of the Magicians. By Wetpon Kees. Reynal 
& Hitchcock. Pp. 55. $2.00. 


A second volume of verse by a contemporary 
poet who is maturing well. 


Love Sonnets. By Louise Translated by 
FREDERICK Proxosu. New Directions. Unpaged. 
$2.50. 

Twenty-four sonnets by a Frenchwoman of the 


sixteenth century who was famous both for beauty 
and for knowledge. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Swift. By Bernarp Acwortsx. London: Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 1947 [1948]. Pp. xix+ 250. 155. 


This book attempts to supplement the accent on 
Swift as a clergyman, already supplied by R. W. 
Jackson’s books, but the author has apparently 
never heard of Jackson’s first book or of important 
modern scholarship on Swift by Davis, Williams, 
Quintana, Gold, Case, Eddy, and Nicolson. 


R. W. BaBcock 
ANN Arsor, 


Public-School Publicity. By GUNNAR Horw. Illustra- 
tions by Kay Waite. Inor Publishing Co. (207 
Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y.). $3.50. 


A breezily written “practical guide for teachers 
and administrators’—a “how-to-do” primer. It 
tells how to find the news, how to write it, and how 
to get it published or broadcast. “All of the publicity 
activities described in this book have worked at 
some time and place.” 


Behind the Academic Curtain: A Guide to Getting the 
Most Out of College. By AncurBaLp McInTOosH. 
Harper. $2.50. 


The vice-president of Haverford College adds to 
his own experience data gathered by questionnaire 
from 276 colleges. First of all, the student must 
know why he wants to go to college; second, he must 
choose the right college for his purpose. The college 
must know the candidates it admits and why it 
admits them. Eight of the eleven chapters deal with 
success after admission. 


ENGLISH 


Your School District: The Report of the National Com- 
mission on School District Reorganization. Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Flexible cover, $2.00; board cover, 
$2.50. 

A significant report for rural teachers, in high 

schools as well as elementary schools—and, less im- 

mediately, for all Americans. 


FOR TEACHER AND STUDENT 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan: His Life and His Theatre. 
By Lewis Grsss. Morrow. Pp. 280. $4.00. 
Sheridan has here found a biographer who enjoys 

and understands him but whose scholarly objectivity 

keeps him from idolizing the idol of Drury Lane. 

Sound and very readable. Illustrated with sixteen 

pages of halftones. 


The Court Wits of the Restoration. By Joun HAROLD 
Witson. Princeton University Press. Pp. 264. 
$4.00. 

Planned as an introduction to the wits as men 
and writers, to present a unified study of the human 
and literary activities of the coterie, because the au- 
thor feels that they can be seen best as individuals 
if they are seen first as a cohesive group. 


Henry David Thoreau. By JosepH Woop Krutcu. 

Sloane. Pp. 298. $3.50. 

A biographical and critical study of the man and 
his work and of his relation to American and world 
literature. First volume in the “American Men of 
Letters” series. 


Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Emery NeErr. Sloane. 

Pp. 286. $3.50. 

A new full-length biography of a distinguished 
American poet with critical analyses of many of his 
poems. Second volume in the “American Men of 
Letters” series. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Medieval English Verse and Prose. By ROGER SHER- 
MAN Loomis and RupoL_pH WILLARD. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. Pp. 557. 

An anthology in modernized versions of English 
verse and prose between 1100 and 1500. This is the 
first attempt of its kind to render in translation such 
a wide range of works of the period from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Renaissance. At the end are a 
few pages containing brief notes on essential facts 
and bibliographical references. 


A Guide to Trollope. By WintrrED GREGORY GER- 
ouLD and James THAYER GEROULD. Illustrated 
by FLoreNce W. Ewrnc. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 256. $5.00. 

An index to the characters and places and digests 
of the plots in all of Trollope’s works, with maps 
showing the geography of Trollope’s world. 
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Practical Voice Training. By H. E. Grimm. Appleton- 

Century-Crofts. Pp. 197. $2.25. 

For use in courses in voice training and in other 
courses stressing the use of the voice as a basic ap- 
proach to expression and communication. Nontech- 
nical, but not oversimplified. Stresses two impor- 
tant aspects of the problem of voice improvement: 
technical skill for vocal flexibility and psychical 
causes underlying vocal expression. 


The Heritage of European Literature, Vol. 1. By Ep- 
WARD H. WEATHERLY, A. PELZER WAGENER, 
Epwin H. ZreYpDEL, and ABRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 
Ginn. Pp. 781. $5.00. 

Arranged to meet the need for a comprehensive 
anthology of major European writing, by represent- 
ing a somewhat limited number of authors by rela- 
tively long selections. This first volume covers the 
periods of ancient Greek and Roman writings, the 
literature of early Western Christianity, and the 
literature of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. 
Editorial equipment includes introductions to liter- 
ary periods, biographical sketches of authors, biblio- 
graphical suggestions, maps, and photographic il- 
Justrations. 


American Literature, Vol. I. Selected and edited by 
Jor Lee Davis, Joun T. FREDERICK, and FRANK 
LutHer Morr. Scribner’s. Pp. 1119. $5.00. 


An anthology and critical survey from the begin- 
ning to 1860. This volume is divided into two books. 
The first contains works written before 1800 ar- 
ranged to trace three broad simple themes: explora- 
tion, settlement, and travel; religious thought and 
experience; and the issues of democracy. In the sec- 
ond book the period from 1800 to 1860 is approached 
in terms of cultural patterns, the founding of a na- 
tional literature, the frontier, humanitarianism and 
reform, transcendentalism, and humanism. 


Introduction to Literature. Edited by Louis G. 
Locke, WILLIAM M. Grsson, and GeorcE Ars. 
Rinehart. Pp. 592. $2.75. 

An anthology to help first-year college students 
understand what liberal education can mean to 
them. The works of literature selected for this pur- 
pose are arranged in five divisions under the general 
headings “‘Man the Individual,” “Man on Beauty,” 
“Man’s Universe,” “Man and Man,” and “Man’s 
Beliefs.”” They include short stories, plays, poems, 
and critical interpretations ranging from Sir Walter 
Raleigh to James Thurber. 


College Reader. By Homer A. Watt and Oscar 
CARGHILL. Prentice-Hall. Pp. 949. $5.30. 
The authors state that this volume was designed 
primarily to present literary expressions of various 
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ideas, moods, and forms for college students who are 
learning to write. The contents are divided by form 
into two parts: biography and exposition; nar- 
rative, poetry, and drama. They range over all time 
and express the many and varied ideas of one-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-odd authors. 


Freshman Writing. By OLt1e Depew. Funk & Wag- 
nalls. Pp. 395. $3.50. 


Planned primarily to aid student and teacher in 
defining and developing topics for reading, study, 
and expression. Selections have been chosen to illus- 
trate topic development, and the topics chosen are 
of a kind adaptable to the average freshman’s reach 
and in keeping with his outlook and ability to con- 
tribute. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITIONS 


Greek Literature in Translation. Edited by GrorGE 
Howe and Gustave ApoLtpHus HarrerR. Re- 
vised by Preston Herscuet Epps. Harper. Pp. 
903. $5.00. 


Opinions and Attitudes in the Twentieth Century. Com- 
piled and edited by Stewart Morean. 4th ed. 
Ronald. Pp. 692. $3.25. 


Effective Speech. Complete Course. New ed. By 
Harry Goucu, LouseNe Rovs- 
SEAU, Mary E. Cramer, and J. WALTER 
Reeves. Harper. Pp. 654. 


Readings for Our Times, Vol. I. 2d ed. By HAROLD 
BLopcett and Burces Jonnson. Ginn. Pp. 645. 
$3.25. 


Scribner Handbook of English. 2d rev. ed. By ALBERT 
H. Marcxwarpt in collaboration with Frep- 
eric G. Cassipy. Pp. 474. $2.00. 


The Meaning of Words. By ALEXANDER BRYAN 
Jouson. With an Introduction by Irvine J. LEE. 
Milwaukee: John Windsor Chamberlain. Pp. 256. 


Originally published in 1854. Nothing changed 
except to include Lee’s Introduction. 


Understanding Drama. By CLEANTH Brooks and 
Rosert B. Herman. Holt. Pp. 674+ 64. $3.75. 


To the original edition, this adds a fourth part, 
containing special studies of The Sea Gull, Marlowe’s 
Dr. Faustus, Sophocles’ Oedipus the King, and Shake- 
speare’s Lear. 


Winter Publications 


VOICE and DICTION 
By Fields and Bender 


Primarily a college text for use in speech correction, public speaking courses, and voice 
and diction courses, this is a handbook of value to almost everyone in the field of 
speech. It presents a well-balanced program of technical training, and more than 360 
exercises for voice and speech improvement. To be published in January. $3.50 (prob- 


able) 
Victor A. Fields is Assistant Professor of Voice and Diction and Director of 


b Speech Clinic, College of the City of New York. James F. Bender is Director 
vn of the National Institute for Human Relations. 


2 NEWS by RADIO 
By Mitchell V. Charnley 


Complete with technical instruction in radio news gathering, writing and editing, this 
new text is further enhanced by a full account of the history of radio news develop- 
| ment. Elaborately illustrated by examples and scripts, the book contains a wealth of 
information on radio news commentary, radio news in special fields, radio news law, 
and news dramatization. To be published in January. $3.00 (probable) 


Mitchell V. Charnley is Professor of Journalism at the University of Minnesota. 


io: MODERN ENGLISH and ITS HERITAGE 
—— By Margaret M. Bryant 


Following an historical examination of the English language, the author of this new 
= scholarly work analyzes its basic elements, considers its structure and the nature of 
grammar, discusses the history of words, word changes, and new terms, and concludes 
with a stimulating section on semantics. To be published in December. $4.00 (probable) 


Margaret M. Bryant is at Brooklyn College. 


COMPOSITION for 
a COLLEGE STUDENTS, 5th Edn. 


By Thomas, Manchester and Scott 


Brought up-to-date and slightly streamlined, the fifth edition of this conventional text 
retains the essential character which has won such acclaim since its first publication in 
1922. It combines a complete rhetoric with sample readings consisting of as much 
contemporary illustrative material as possible, and an up-to-date Handbook. To be 
published in December. $3.50 (probable) 


we. FHE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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READINGS FOR 
LIBERAL EDUCATION 


o 


Edited by: Louis G. Locke, Mary Baldwin College, 
William M. Gibson, Williams College, and George 
Arms, The University of New Mexico 


Available in two separate volumes and in a combined edition, this 
anthology of essays and literature is a brilliant collection of the 
finest writings and ideas of creative minds over the centuries. It is 
intended to give first-year college students an understanding of 
what liberal education can mean to them. 

Combined Edition: 1392 pp., $4.00 


Volume I: TOWARD LIBERAL EDUCATION 


A superb collection of essays containing both classic and contempo- 
rary writing. The first three sections concern the skills of liberal 
education: learning, reading and writing, and thinking; the next 
four the great fields of the arts, science, society, philosophy, and 
religion. 768 pp., $3.00 


Volume II: INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE 


This energetic selection of imaginative literature, from Euripides to 
Thurber, contains plays, poetry, and stories arranged in an order 
that closely parallels that of Volume I: Man the Individual, Man 
on Beauty, Man’s Universe, Man on Man, and Man’s Beliefs. 
592 pp., $2.75 


complimentary examination copies available 


Rinehart & Co., I nc., New York, 16 


for survey courses 


AMERICAN 
POETRY AND PROSE 


THIRD EDITION 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER 


Tuis NEw TExT is divided into five sections: The Puritan Mind; The Age of 
Reason; The Romantic Movement; The Rise of Realism; Realism and Natural- 
ism. Brilliantly written introductions to these periods, taken together, consti- 
tute a short history of American Literature as a part of American civilization. 
Available in the following editions: One-volume. Two-volume. Contemporary. 


BRITISH 
POETRY AND PROSE 


Edited by 
PAUL R. LIEDER » ROBERT M. LOVETT ¢ ROBERT K. ROOT 


THE AUTHORITATIVE JUDGMENT of the three editors in the choosing of selections, 
the catholicity and sympathetic range of their tastes, and the scholarly stand- 
ards of their editorial introductions and notes combine to give this text a pre- 
eminent position among survey anthologies. 


WRITERS OF 
THE WESTERN WORLD 


Edited by ADDISON HIBBARD 


IN THIS DISTINGUISHED ANTHOLOGY, the editor has classified the selections ac- 
cording to literary temper rather than chronologically or by type. By this ar- 
rangement, the unity of all the arts is emphasized, through the association of 
literature with painting, sculpture, architecture, and music within each temper. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Therapy! 


for ailing students suffering from a deficiency in grammar, 
dangling participles, split infinitives, comma splices, and general com- 
position fatigue. The net result of successful experiments to discover 
remedial formulae is offered you by two highly experienced practition- 
ers. 

Here are effective exercises which have corrected the most 
stubborn cases of muscle-bound grammar and expression. 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE: To cure students tortured by the pains of 
poor preparation and to relieve the 
harassed instructor. 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN 
COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


By Kennetu C. SLAGLe and Tuomas E. Berry 
Head of the English Department Professor of English 
Westchester State Teachers Westchester State Teachers 
College College 
Seriously, 


this collection of over 70 complete exercises fills every requirement for correc- 
tive exercises in grammar, sentence structure, punctuation, diction, spelling and style. 
Suitable to accompany any text or to supplement class instruction, Practical Exercises 
in College Composition is especially useful to the freshman who lacks a proper foundation 
in the basic principles of English composition. It is an excellent vehicle for refreshing the 
student on: parts of speech; verb moods and agreement; participles, gerunds and 
infinitives; clauses and phrases; appositives, parenthetical elements and introductory 
elements; parallelism and redundancy. In short, these exercises represent a complete 
coverage of the fundamental rules of composition which every college student must 


know. 
$1.75 
Write Now for Your Free Examination Copy 


STACKPOLE AND HECK, Inc. 


33 W. 42nd St. Telegraph Press Bldg. 
New York 18, N.Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 


The EXPOSITION of IDEAS 


By Hathaway and Moore 


In this stimulating new text, the readings have been arranged 
according to underlying thought structure, rather than type 
or subject matter. Ranging from the concrete to the abstract, 
they teach the student how to handle the common kinds of 
writing problems in exposition. The models are for the most 
part refreshingly new in the “reader”’ field, yet are within the 
reach of student experience. Paragraphs in the text are 
numbered for easy reference and each selection is followed by 
analytical questions. Each section is preceded by a provoca- 
tive introduction and concludes with sample theme subjects. 
471 pages. $3.00 


The AMERICAN READER 


By Simpson and Nevins 


This book of freshman readings arranged by types—Exposi- 
tion, Poetry, Drama, and Narration—emphasizes the most 
characteristic and colorful aspects of American life. Literary 
merit and interest to the underclassman have governed the 
choice of each of the 147 selections, which include folklore 
and ballads as well as selections from leading American au- 
thors. Editorial apparatus includes biographical and other 
notes, lists of suggested theme topics, and stimulating ques- 
tions to guide the student in his reading and to direct him to 
central issues. 884 pages. $3.75 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 
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